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THE STORY OF A PICTURE 


1. Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Pheenicians Bartering with the Ancient Britons ” 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN 


HERE are several reasons for the choice 

of “Phoenicians Bartering with the 
Ancient Britons” as an example, for the 
purpose of this series of articles, of the 
art of Frederick Lord Leighton. 
theme and _ general 
colour and its form, the picture well 
illustrates the character of his art. On 
the walls of the Royal Exchange, London, 
it is—unlike most of the artist’s master- 
pieces, which are in private collections 
—easily accessible to the general pub- 
lic. There are at Leighton House an 
admirable series of sketches to illustrate 
the method in which Lord Leighton made 
a picture. And, finally, the work was pro- 
duced in the closing years of his life, when 
all his powers were matured, and yet none, 
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In its 
composition, its 


October, 1903. 


according to universal testimony, had begun 
to show any decay. 

This last consideration, based upon the 
date—1891-95—when 
Ancient Britons ” 


and 
was painted, has less im- 
portance with respect to Lord Leighton’s 
work than would be the case with that of 
almost any other modern artist of equal fame. 
From first to last, in the course of a fairly 
long professional career, it showed a won- 
derful evenness in quality. Lord Leighton’s 
youth was brilliant in achievement, and 
this achievement was hardly exceeded in 
riper age. “Cimabue’s Madonna Carried in 
Procession through the Streets of Florence ” 
was painted in 1854-55, at the age of twenty- 
five, and in skilful technique and the power 
of expression it is not inferior to “ Clytie,” 
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his last work, painted a few months before 
his death at the age of sixty-six. In these 
forty years of constant effort, Lord Leighton 
produced over 200 works of importance. 
They vary, of course, in their claims upon 
our admiration or enjoyment; but very 
few critics, I believe, if they had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them one after the 
other, would profess to discover evidence 
of aprogression 
or an advance 
of any vital 
importance in 
their artistic 
qualities. It 
was always im- 
possible for 
Leighton to 
excel him- 
self, although 
throughout life 
he continued 
to take the 
greatest pains. 

Several sto- 
ries are told 
in connection 
with the com- 
plete fruition 
of the artist’s 
genius at this 
comparatively 
early age. Al- 
most every one 
has heard how 
Thackeray, 
writing home 
from Rome, in 
1854, bluntly 
told Millais 
that he had met 
there “a _ versatile young dog called 
Leighton,” who would one day run him 
hard for the Presidentship of the Royal 
Academy. Still more significant is an 
anecdote of Leighton’s life ten years 
earlier. The boy of fourteen insisted to 
his father that he would be an artist and 
nothing but an artist. Dr. Leighton, who 
had retired from practice at Scarborough 
and was travelling on the Continent, had 
the power and will to comply with this 





wish but, first of all, resolved to fortify 
himself with the opinion of some artist of 
repute. “Shall I make my son an artist ?” 
he asked Hiram Powers, the American 
sculptor who was residing in Florence. 
“Sir,” replied Mr. Powers, who had _ pre- 
viously examined some of the boy’s sketches, 
“you cannot help yourself in the matter; 
Nature has already made him one.” 

But Frede- 
tick Leighton 
wisely resolved 
not to trust 
too much to 
Nature. A few 
lessons from an 
Italian master 
had given him 
his proficiency 
in drawing, and 
the tuition of 
his father in 
anatomy had 
enabled him to 
draw the 
human _skele- 
ton in detail 
from memory 
without the 
slightest mis- 
take. But he 
made no _ pre- 
sumption upon 
this kind of 
facility. To 
explain the 
making of such 
a picture as 
“ Phoenicians 
and _ Britons,” 
one must first 
note the years of hard work in Florence 
under a master named Zanetti, at Frankfort 
under Steinle, and at Paris under the cele- 
brated Ingres and Ary Scheffer, as well as 
the cultivated love of reading in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Italian, be- 
sides English, and the extensive range of 
travel in Southern and Eastern Europe 
which gave Lord Leighton that complete 
equipment of all kinds of knowledge 
bearing in any way upon his art. 
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The choice of subject in “ Phoenicians 
Bartering with the Ancient Britons” was 
not quite so spontaneous as it usually was 
on the part of an artist who very rarely, 
if ever, painted a picture on commission, 
and was throughout his life quite inde- 
pendent of art as a means of income. 
Cimabue’s “Madonna” arose out of 
Leighton’s enthusiasm for the Florentine 
painter, and the appeal made to his im- 


classical lore, a love for which, encouraged 
by his father in his youth, remained to him 
always. But the subject of “ Phoenicians 
3artering with Britons” arose out of the 
circumstances under which it came to be 
painted, and but for these circumstances 
would doubtless never have presented 
itself to Lord Leighton’s mind. 

Early in 1891 an influential member of 
the Mercers’ Company had the happy idea 
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BRITONS.” 


agination by that striking incident in 
Cimabue’s life, when his masterpiece “ was 
an object of so much admiration to the 
people of that day—they having never 
seen anything better—that it was carried 
in solemn procession, with the sound of 
trumpets and other festal demonstrations.” 
In like manner, such themes as “ The 
Return of Persephone,” “Cimon and 
Iphigenia,” and “Captive Andromache,” 
were suggested by Leighton’s reading of 





of decorating the bare walls of the Royal 
Exchange with a series of paintings that 
would illustrate the history of the com- 
merce of London. It was possibly sug- 
gested, in the first instance, by the action 
of the Marchester Corporation, in com- 
missioning Mr. Ford Madox Browne to 
paint frescoes for the Manchester Town 
Hall in representation of the chief events in 
the history of their city. But the Royal Ex- 
change scheme took a somewhat different 
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shape. A number of gentlemen offered 
to contribute the cost of a picture apiece. 
It was resolved to commission various 
leading artists to carry out the work, and 
to obtain the advice of the Council of 
the Royal Academy in the arrangement of 
all the details. When the matter was 
brought to the notice of Lord (then Sir 
Frederick) Leighton, the President of the 


Academy greeted 
the project with 
characteristic cor- 
diality. This 
opportunity of 
associating Art 
with Commerce 
excited his 
Warmest sym- 
pathy. It is true 
that the Royal 
Exchange has not 
now the relative 
importance it 
once possessed 
in the commer- 
cial life of 
London; but, 
historically, _ its 
interest is ever 
growing; topo 
graphically, it is 
always likely to 
bé at the heart 
of the City; in 
point of fact, the 
spacious hall is 
still daily visited 
by many hundreds 
of City men who 
seek there oppor- 
tunities of rest if 
not of business. 
And so, when 
the Committee 
asked Lord 
Leighton to nomi- 
nate an artist to 
paint the first 
picture, he at 
once offered him- 
self, stating that 
he wished to 
be allowed to present the picture to 
London. 

Lord Leighton could make such an offer 
with the more confidence, inasmuch as he 
had already made more than one successful 
essay in decorative work such as was 
required at the Royal Exchange. As long 
ago as 1866 he executed a fresco for the 
village church at Lyndhurst, in the New 
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Forest, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances of disinterested zeal. Everyone who 
has ever been at Lyndhurst has seen it— 
an altar-piece, representing the “Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,” which seems to fill the 
whole church with the halo of its beautiful 
colouring. About the time the church was 
built, one of Leighton’s friends, Hamilton 
Aidé, was residing in the village. Leighton, 
who had then settled in London after his 
Continental wanderings, and was qualifying 
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for Academic recognition by his work on 
the walls of Burlington House, would 
occasionally spend Saturday to Monday 
with him. It was during these visits that 
the generous project of painting an altar- 
piece for the handsome new church took 
shape between Hamilton Aidé and himself. 
‘The work with the models was done by 
Leighton in his own London studio, but 
the necessary studies for light and shade 
were made by him during the occasional 
week-ends he spent with his friend, the 
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picture being in hand for three or four 
years. When it was completed the whole 
congregation were de‘ighted—as well they 
might be—with their acquisition. 

Many years after, Leighton was associated 
with the scheme for the decoration of the 
dome of St. Paul’s with eight pictures in 
mosaic. ‘The subjects were chosen by the 
Dean and Chapter, Leighton’s subject being 
from the Book of Revelations: “‘ And the 
Sea gave up the Dead which were in it.” 
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Unfortunately, the scheme in some way or 
other fell through, and we can only judge 
of what Leighton’s design would have 
looked like on the Cathedral dome by the 
picture, bearing the same title, which 
eventually arose from his studies for the 
cartoon, now hanging in the Tate Gallery, 
Westminster. But in the two lunettes at 
South Kensington Museum, “ The Arts of 
Peace and War,” he had given a striking 
proof of his skill with decorative effect on 
the large scale that a public building requires. 
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At first sight the commercial history of 
London may not have seemed to give Lord 
Leighton any possible opportunity of exer- 
cising the classic style of painting. Pure 
allegory would have been quite easy to 
him, of course; but it was an essential part 
of the Royal Exchange scheme that the 
pictures should have an historical character. 
As it is, a precisian may take some ex- 
ception. on 
this ground to 


Lord _— Leigh- 
ton’s subject. 


London may or 
may not have 
had an _ exis- 
tence when the 
Phoenicians ex- 
changed cloth 
for tin with the 
men of Corn- 
wall — authori- 


ties differ as 
to whether it 
is a city of 


Roman or 


Celtic origin ; 


but, at any 
rate, the bar- 
tering which 


Lord Leighton 
depicts is the 
first known be- 
ginning of the 


great world- 
wide trade of 


which London 
is now the 
centre. From 
the artistic 
point of view, 
the subject gave Lord Leighton 
scope for exhibiting all the 
qualities which distinguished his 
The number and variety of the figures 
called forth his talent in the composition 
of a picture ; the semi-nude figures required 
alike his power in painting flesh, and his 
still 
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ample 
great 
brush. 


greater power in painting 


whilst their different attitudes in 


drapery, 
the act 
of bargaining could be made most effective 
by his masterful knowledge of muscular 
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effort and its truthful presentment. If. the 
picture is in any way deficient as a com- 
prehensive example of Lord Leighton’s art, 
it is perhaps in its limited range of colour- 
ing. The costumes of Pheenicians and 
Britons, the cloths and other goods 
handled by some of the figures, together 
with the character of the background, do 
not afford the artist any extraordinary scope 
in the contrast 
and harmony 
of colour. But 
it is to be re- 
membered that 
Lord Leighton 
was not prim 
arilya colourist. 
He belonged to 
the great order 
of artists who 


see and can 
present the 
greatest beauty 
in form irre- 
spective of 
colour. I do 
not mean _ to 
say that there 


is not beauty 
of colour in 
“Phoenicians 
and _ Britons,” 
but it is subor- 
dinate to grace 
of outline. 
The first 
question which 
Lord Leighton 
had to deter- 
mine in the 
making of this 
picture was the material in which it was to 
be embodied. Real fresco, such as the 
great Italians practised for mural decora- 
tion, is a lost art. At Lyndhurst Church, 
and in the South Kensington Museum, he 
had adopted a process called spirit fresco, 
which Ford 
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Madox Browne had also em- 
ployed for his great work in the Manchester 
Town Hall; but the result was not alto- 
gether satisfactory to him. 


The colours 


under this process have soon acquired a 
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effect. 
in a church this may not be altogether 


somewhat dull For an altar-piece 
undesirable, and in a subdued light at 
Lyndhurst it detract 
from the beauty of ‘*‘ The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” But 
effect is required it is different, and by the 
visitors generally to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum “The Arts of Peace and War” 
would certainly be much more appreciated 
if the colouring of the panels possessed a 
brighter quality. It was doubtless for this 


certainly does not 


where strong decorative 
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a good deal of evidence 
arts and industries of the Phoenicians as 
well as the life and condition of our Celtic 
ancestors. All 


concerning the 


this material, as pieced 
together in several learned volumes, Lord 
Leighton diligently studied before designing 
his picture, and he had some books also 
at hand during its progress in order to 
verify any doubtful point. Lord Leighton 
has treated some of his themes from ancient 
story in the romantic spirit, particularly so 


in his earlier pictures. But in other subjects 
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reason that Lord Leighton determined 
upon canvas for the Royal Exchange when 
he became acquainted with a new French 
process by means of which the canvas 
could, on completion of the picture, be 
most securely attached to the wall. 

The commercial intercourse of Phoenicia 
with ancient Britain rests on little more than 
a tradition, and it is but a conjecture that 
the tin islands—spoken of in Phcenician 
records as Cassiterides—were the same as 
those we now call the Scilly Islands. But 
the labours of students have accumulated 





he has shown regard for historical truth, 
and in such a work as “ Phoenicians and 
Britons,” designed as the first picture in a 
compendium of history, he rightly con- 
sidered that he ought to aim at the most 
scrupulous accuracy of detail, so far as this 
was obtainable. I have no doubt that as 
the result of Lord Leighton’s studious 
method, he could, if challenged, have given 
his authority for everything in the picture 
from the texture of the cloth which is 
being bartered to the costume of the 
Pheenicians. 








From the Painting by Lord Leighton. Photo by Hy. Dixon & Son. 
AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
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Most contemporary painters begin a 
picture with a sketch of its light and 
colour. This was not Lord Leighton’s 
method. He would usually draw a small 


STUDY FOR THE 
outline of the whole subject at the outset, 
sometimes consulting a friend for his 
impressions as to its form and perspective. 
In the case of “ Phcenicians and Britons,” 
this preliminary outline (see page 6), was 
on paper which had been ruled with square 


inches, reduced in accordance with the 


measurements made of the space which 
was to be filled at the Royal Exchange. 
This outline drawing was followed by 
studies of the whole design; that which 
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represented Lord Leighton’s final plan is 
reproduced on this page. 

Lord Leighton’s next step in the painting 
of the picture was to obtain models for all 
the figures that were to be painted on the 
canvas. It is said that Lord Leighton 
could have drawn figures without models, 
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Atter the Painting by Lord Leighton. 





Photo by H. Dixon & Son. 
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but was always restrained from doing so 
by his modest estimation of his own powers 
and his constant effort to attain perfection. 
His models were carefully chosen from 
the crowd of applicants at his studio; 
occasionally he would change a model after 
some experimental work, but this probably 
did not occur more than once or twice in 
respect to “Phecenicians and 
For the several figures of the men and 
women in the picture, Lord Leighton would 
first draw from the nude. Having been 
drawn from the nude, the model was care- 
fully draped and placed in the same pose, 
the arrangement of the drapery always 


sritons.” 





occasioning the painter a great deal of 
patient trouble. The drapery was then 
drawn over the outline of the nude figure, 
the drawing sometimes being made in black 
and white chalk on blue or brown paper, 
in order that the model’s “sitting” might not 
be unduly prolonged. The work of ar- 
ranging the drapery, indeed, often occupied 
a much longer time than the drawing of it. 
“He would spend hours,” one of Lord 
Leighton’s friends has recorded, “in ar- 
ranging folds which he would copy in half 
an hour.” But of course the drapery in 
“Phoenicians and is of a much 
less elaborate character than it is in some 


Britons ” 
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of his other large pictures, such as “Greek 
Girls Playing at Ball,” and “Hercules 
Wrestling with Death.” 

The number of these preliminary 
drawings and studies was extraordinarily 
large. There are but fourteen of them at 
Leighton House relating to “ Phoenicians 
and Britons,” but these represent but a 
proportion of the number which Lord 
Leighton produced before actually painting 
the picture. For his “ Daphnephoria” 
thirty-six drawings remain, for ‘‘ Cimon and 
Iphigenia ” fifty-six, and for “The Return 
of Persephone” nineteen. In some cases, 
when the realisation of the ideal form pre- 
sented exceptional difficulties, Lord Leigh- 
ton would make clay models also of some 
of the more important figures. And al- 
though so numerous, the drawing in these 
preliminary studies is wonderfully finished. 
Sometimes, indeed, the enthusiasm of Lord 
Leighton’s pencil would get out of control 
and the drawing would be carried far be- 
yond the point required for his immediate 
purpose, just as an enthusiastic reader who 
consults a volume to verify a date or a fact 
is apt to travel a long way beyond the 
object of his search. One or two examples 
of this are to be detected from among the 
studies for “Phoenicians and Britons” 
which are reproduced in these pages. 

Lord Leighton’s consummate skill as a 
draughtsman may, in fact, be gauged from 
these studies—the mere working drawings 
for a picture. In the opinion of Sir W. B. 
Richmond, the studies made for ‘ Phceni- 
cians and Britons” were “‘ among the most 
powerful things he ever did.” “It would 
not be unfair to say,” Sir William continued, 
“that they surpass any drawings ever made 
in England.” The meaning of such an 
opinion is better understood when we re- 
member that as long ago as 1859 Lord 
Leighton made a drawing in silver-point— 
the famous drawing of “ The Lemon Tree,” 





which occupied him for several days to- 
gether when he was visiting Capri—which 
was so admired by Ruskin that he carried 
it off with him to Oxford to place in his 
museum there as an example of examples 
for art students. 

The actual painting of such a picture as 
“Phoenicians and Britons” gave Lord 
Leighton comparatively little trouble. With 
one or two studies in oil for the colours 
the laborious preparations came to an end, 
and all was ready for rapid work with his 
brush. Not that the picture would ever 
suggest rapid work with the brush ; in fact, 
with some critics the completeness of the 
finish is made a matter of complaint against 
Lord Leighton’s art. According to these 
critics, the poetic feeling of the artist in his 
more imaginative themes is lost in his 
strenuous labour, but the criticism can 
have no application to ‘“ Phoenicians 
and Britons,” which is a picture of the 
actuality of human life—of the dignity of 
its everyday task—even though it be 
human life three thousand years ago. 

The finish of the painting can be clearly 
traced to the preparatory method. From 
the sketches in black and white, the nude 
figures and then the draperies were trans- 
ferred in monochrome to the canvas, 
together with the boxes of goods and other 
accessories needed in the grouping of the 
figures. The form of the picture having 
been thus secured, the painter proceeded 
to apply the colours, working according to 
the scheme of his complete sketch. In the 
result we have a picture which is not only 
admirable regarded in its form and colour, 
but is admirable also in the absolute truth 
of all its details. ‘ Under the draperies of 
the clothed figure,” it has been said of 
Lord Leighton’s extremely conscientious 
method, “will be found the figure itself, 
true in all its postures, perfect in every 
detail of flesh or muscle.” 
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THE LAST SHOT 


By DON 


I. 

. H UMPH!” said Dewer dejectedly, as 

he made two bites of a small 
pippin, wiped his palette, and strode off 
for a better view of the Mater Doloroso he 
was painting for His Grace the Arch- 
bishop. “I wonder if Quintilian realised 
what he was doing when he said ‘the per- 
fection of art is to conceal art?’ Conceal 
art? Egad! that’s good. It just naturally 
conceals not only itself, but the poor 
wretch who begets it. I must be the per- 
fection of art. If there’s another thing 
more thoroughly concealed than Dewer 
it must be Dewer’s art. Bah! It’s the 
inevitable with those of us who have more 
soul than sagacity. A pippin for break- 
fast; a siege of creditors; a pippin for 
lunch, and a whiff of my landlord’s cigar; 
then models, beggars, and book agents ex 
masse ; for dinner an appetite several sizes 
too large for my purse ; perhaps a curse, a 
prayer, and—a bed; that is, a cot, there 
by the yawning grate.” 

Dewer shook his little body, pushed back 
his mane, and muttered something about 
the degeneracy of this age. ‘“ Materialism,” 
he growled savagely, then considered the 
economy of eating another pippin to gratify 
the cavernous area under his open waist- 
coat. “The American god reigns in the 
money belts of men!” Saying which, Dewer 
stumbled out of his studio loft, located in 
an obscure neighbourhood of a western 
city. 

Like one mad with an indefinite desire, 
he walked rapidly through the crowded 
street, past home-going shopmen and 
women, past asthmatic street lamps, which 
became less frequent in their nervous light 
as he approached the outskirts of the town. 
The man was sick from many wants and 
from fatigue and disgust. For many weeks 
he had been unable to sell a picture or 
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borrow a cent. Fortune had left no favour 
in his way. 

The city was now concerned only in a 
frenzied political campaign. Society was 
self-absorbed, and while many of its 
individuals had testified to Dewer’s talent, 
there were now—after seven years of his 
first heralded coming—none who cared to 
support art by any means more substantia! 
than gossip, or by the pretended worship of 
its ethics, or its bohemia. The latter sphere 
was not for Dewer’s sincerities, but for the 
pelf and pander of prigs and parvenus. 
At least, that was Dewer’s opinion of the 
local bohemia wherein smug-faced medi- 
ocrities strained for preferment by every 
means save art. 





The Mater Doloroso was a small canvas 
for the study of an Archbishop, whose 
pittance therefor Dewer had already 
applied to appease the wrath of a brass- 
fisted creditor of the three-ball fraternity. 

It was Saturday night. Thirty miles 
away, beyond suburban towns and unti!led 
fields, Dewer’s other and material world 
awaited his coming. It consisted of an 
anxious wife and six bad boys who had 
bade him good-bye the previous Monday. 
There were also a span of spavined mules, 
a cow which milked grudgingly, a vacuous 
pig-sty, a henless henery, and a field upon 
which the spring suns were beating in vain. 
The little cottage, for which Dewer had 
himself drawn the plans to save money and 
lose time, snuggled prettily against the bank 
of the creek. Its furnishings were in a 
measure evidence of Dewer’s earlier career. 
There were books characteristic of the 
student, sketches of former colleagues who 
were now among the living famed, or the 
dead and forgotten. Here and there a 
cast, often chipped or broken by Dewer’s 
frequent and hurried removals, intensified 
the aim at refinement which had for long 

5 
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been embittered. In the midst of it all—- 
the kitchen, the dairy adjunct of milk cans 
and churns, the twin-laden cradle, the bat- 
tered and idle piano—laboured the tenuous, 
worn, blue-eyed, old-young woman who on 
this night listened for the train which 
usually bore her Dewer and his story of the 
week. 

To-night, however, Dewer would be late. 
There was a condition of his purse which 
sometimes necessitated his walking nine 
miles to a way-station, and climbing into 
the caboose of a freight train, a privilege 
he had acquired from the train men who 
knew something of his circumstances. 

Heavy with pippins and worry, but with 
a light, love-packed heart for his brood, 
Dewer sped along the highways to catch 
that train. 





II. 
“This fell Sergeant, Death, 
Is strict in his arrest.” 

It was May. There was a spirit of 
renewal in everything. The fields drank 
in the rain, and stored away the sun. The 
woods were leafing into life, the fens wore 
violets, and the brooks had rapture in their 
early song. It was May! 

Nature throbbed with her unfettering in 
the West. Men and women, enlivened by 
the fresh conditions, sped their careers with 
zest. Children, for months around the 
hearth, were now romping over lawns and 
far upon the scented by-ways. The air, 
tinctured with some vernal spice, quickened 
every pulse ; and garlanded girls were merry 
near the church. "Twas a re-birth every- 
where, as rods whisked over purling streams, 
and reels were clicked by the agile wrist of 
dexterous angling hands. It was May, and 
that was life. 

Pierre Gervais! Scarce a man in bulk, 
thrice a man in heart and purpose. The 
winter had waned without his window ; he 
had seen the sun’s midwifery nurse the 
coming spring. Flowers and friends had 
found their way to his weary couch. Yet, 
there he lay, already held fast in the clutch 
of death. There’s a symptom of the dread 
disease which is its strangest element. It 
is hope; a constant, unrelenting hope that 
revival will come. No consumptive dies 


hopeless. It stays the hand of death, 
somehow, this abiding faith in a second 
term of life. 

All his life Pierre Gervais had searched 
Nature’s inmost cloisters; had sung melody 
through many a cool and dampened glen, 
and roamed the plains without horizon. 
His keen love of dogs, his grace with the 
rod, his humane use of the gun, were now 
recalled as I sat beside him, half turning 
from the glaze of his fading eyes. His 
brown, spaniel-like hair looked soggy, and 
his face appeared of doughy texture. 
Death was already fondling him; his 
coughs were numbered, his account well- 
nigh closed. 

“You've been very kind; old chap,” he 
hoarsely whispered. ‘ You remember the 
wood-duck—-there—over the bracket. Yes; 
those were joyous days—when we camped 
on the Sunrise river. And that artist ; 
where is he?” 

** Would you like to see him? Shall I 
bring him? He is still in town, at work 
mixing paint with tears and laughter. He’ll 
be glad to see you.” I ventured this pro- 
posal to the wasted youth who had now 
sunk into his pillow exhausted. His sister 
entered the chamber, inquired, and offered 
him her services. 

The intrusion agitated him greatly. With 
the flush of intense fever pervading his 
face, a body quivering with emotion, he 
bade her from the room. “ Her voice,” 
he lisped; “her voice! It drives me mad. 
There’s something so unrestful, so wildly 
disturbing about it. It seems like hard 
work listening to it. If she would only 
depend on her big brown eyes for ex- 
pression, that were quite enough. But a 
woman without talk would be as rare as a 
fish with feathers. She’s kind and good, 
but her voice has just that metallic quality 
which makes a saw of it. I don’t need 
noise at present. A muffled drum will 
soon be in order—eh?” 

I said nothing, but chafed his emaciated 
hand. Surely he could not live long? His 
widowed mother was even then in tears for 
the end. His sister worshipped him. He 
had been their supporting arm in a life of 
misfortune and recurring sorrows. His 
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business enterprises had prospered, and 
their promise was large when Pierre Gervais 
returned with his creel one day in May, 
and faded from the street, from the club, 
from his old haunts on the marshes of the 
St. Croix. 

He was calm again. He opened his eyes 
and smiled. 

“Oh, if I could only get out to our old 
meadows ; get a smell of the Sunrise river, 
as it swirls down through that tamarack 
swamp, and again see daybreak in the 
Turtle mountains. You know where the 
tamaracks are, where Dewer painted that 
happy day, which we closed with silent 
vespers while bandaging that wood-duck 
there? Of. course you remember. Water 
rests me, and I’ve often wished I could 
have that wall there painted with a lake 
and meadow and wild rice, where ducks 
might flock and feed, and——” 

He coughed, released my hand and sank 
back. . His face was flushed, and his lips 
were dry and fevered. 

“Two days,” the doctor said ; “ perhaps 
two days.” 

IIL.- 

“ Dewcr, I want to borrow your studio ; 
I need it up town.” The artist smiled. 
He frequently did when I blew into his den 
with a wind. “ Yes, I want all the Sunrise 
river pictures, shooting, and fishing scenes 
you’ve got; I want the sundowns, the 
twilights, the greys and autumnal tints and 
water studies. Understand, eh?” 

“ Well, not quite ; but of course—-—” 

“ Of course—you don’t; but you will— 
when I explain. Meantime, I'll pick out 
the canvases I want, haul them away, and 
come back and tell you a'l about it. I'll 
take this autumn scene, that shore, this 
game piece, that one there ; in fact, there 
are about twelve here I think I’ll need.” 

Dewer stood aghast. Then he said, 
dryly : 

“You might leave me my shoes.” But 
I was in a hurry, and shaking his hand until 
his teeth rattled, I bounded out, engaged 
a dray, and returned. 

“Now then,” I went on, with the lordliest 
assurance, “we'll just get these up to him 
and—brace him up.” 


“Brace who up?” 

Dewer was inquisitive. I simulated 
surprise at the interruption. Dewer and I 
were old friends. I always had access to 
all he had. That was usually neuralgia, 
financial needs, or the part of defendant in 
a peity law suit. 

“Leave it to me, old man, leave it to me. 
This is a sudden little scheme of mine, and 
I know you'll approve of it.” 

So away went a load of Dewer’s pictures 

* * * * 

When Pierre Gervais scanned the walls 
of his room on the morrow, his wonder- 
ment was pathetic. Like a calf at the 
field gate, he peered into the beloved old 
scenes around his couch. It was evident 
he believed the whole vision an intangible 
delusion. Yet he gazed, now seriously, 
now all smiles and eagerness. 

“These are yours,” I said. ‘“ They are 
from Dewer. There’s the one where we 
shot the wood-duck. It is at sundown 
you see, and the scene is soft and restful in 
its autumn haze. It'll give you a dream 
of sportsmen’s days, I hope.” As he 
turned his face toward mine, then toward 
his mother and sister, I left the room. 
At his mother’s call I returned. She 
beckoned: “‘ He wants to ask you some- 
thing,” she said, tears welling in her eyes. 

“Don, that’s about seven o’clock—that 
picture, eh? Yes, it’s the place, and that 
was about the time. It—-was—the—last— 
shot—that—day. I remember itall.” He 
tried to sit up and tell again the story 
of a record shot, but only the spirit 
remained. He sank down as I have seen 
a moose sink stubbornly to his death. He 
had swooned. 

I left his home that morning and re- 
turned at six in the evening. It was a rare 
day, and the sun still filtered through the 
curtains, and monograms were flitting on 
the wall. Pierre had had a happy day. To 
his mother he had recounted his career in 
the meadows on the Sunrise river. There 
were his beloved scenes, and he laboured 
throughout the afternoon with the half-sane 
delirium of his sportsman-past. His bright, 
cheerful spirit might mean recovery, and 
the mother who loved him, intoxicated 
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with hope, eagerly announced his improve- 
ment upon my return. But he was now 
worn out, and lay motionless and pale. 

We sat in silence near his bed. He was 
asleep, his mother said. In a little while 
we heard him murmur. There was a ner- 
vous twitching of the mouth. I thought I 
heard him say “ Mark!” Then “ Over- 
head.” It was seven o'clock. I looked 
at ¢he picture. <A beautiful day was done, 
and with it a manly life—at seven o'clock. 

> ~ * + 

Returning to the studio that night, I 
said : 

“‘Dewer, yesterday I gave your pictures 
to a friend.” 

“What !” he gasped. 
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“ But he died to-day.” 

“A fine mess !” 

“No, only a little unorthodox religion. 
They will be returned to you to-morrow, it 
you'll compose yourself.” 

They were—all but one. In a week 
followed a cheque from Madame Gervais 
for “The Last Shot.” It was for four 
hundred dollars. Dewer read it, hummed 
it, sang it, and whistled it. “ Four Hun- 
dred. Four Hundred! And the mules 
were to be levied on the day after to-mor- 
row—that cuss with a lien on the heifer, 
and—I say, Wilkes, what in——” 

But Wilkes had gone when Dewer 
turned to question him. Dewer never 
quite understood the deal. 
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A MADEMOISELLE UNE TELLE 


By CHRISTOPHER SANDEMAN 


.HEN hoar-frost covered hedge and field, 
\ And all the earth lay brown and bare 
Beneath the pale sun’s struggling rays, 
Where Winter sat with gloomy stare ; 
When a dark sadness filled the glen 
In wintertime—lI loved you then. 


When wanton Spring unbound her hair, 

And danced for joy on every hill, 

Scattering fair flowers through meadows green, 
Laughing to hear the skylark trill ; 

When life and gladness filled the glen 


In glad springtime 


I loved you then. 


In drowsy heat of noonday sun, 

Where Summer, crowned with roses, lies 
Watching white cloudlets cross the blue 
Through languorous, half-drowsy eyes ; 
When a soft radiance filled the glen 





In summertime 


I loved you then. 


When darkness hid the countryside, 
And Autumn, clad in russet gown, 
Walked silently through field and weed 
With halting step and eyes cast down ; 
When a dull silence filled the glen 
In autumn days—I loved you then. 


I loved you, sweet, in winter days; 
In glad springtime I loved you still, 
Through every change, for every time, 
In summer heat or winter chill; 

I care not where, or when, or how, 

I loved you then—I love you now. 





GENERAL VIEW 
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OF HADDINGTON. 


AN ANCIENT SCOTS BURGH AND 
THE (AERLYLES 


By Rev. J. BURNS, M.A. 


OMETIMES in the rush of tourists 
S from King’s Cross to the North, a few 
solitary passengers may be seen to alight at 
a little wayside station some fourteen miles 
south of Edinburgh. Amongst the solitary 
few are generally found one or more pos- 
sessing a Baedeker, a strongly nasal accent, 
and considerable luggage. Patiently 
awaiting these in a siding stands a train 
composed of an ancient engine and a few 
unpretentious carriages. The main line 
trains going north and south having swept 
on their way, the luggage being safely 
deposited in the van, and all preliminaries 
being completed, the sign is given to get 
under way. After due consideration and 
some hoarse protests from the wearied 
engine, this is at length complied with, and 
the train moves slowly along the single line. 
If Baedeker be here a reliable guide, the 
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stranger will be advised to pay some heed 
to the fertility of the soil, which long ago 
surprised the soldiers of Cromwell as pro- 
ducing “the greatest plenty of corn they 
ever saw”; and also to the character of 
the farming which, it is claimed, is not 
equalled anywhere. After a run of four 
miles—if so violent a term could with 
truth be applied to so leisurely a motion— 
the train draws up at its destination in the 
heart of East Lothian, and in the outskirts 
of its county town. A sign-board with 
large inscription informs the passenger that 
his perils are ended, and that he has safely 
arrived at Haddington. 

To the informed the name of this little 
town will awaken keen interest and, as he 
looks down upon it sleeping in the hollow, 
a deep sense of pleasure to come. For 
this little burgh of four thousand souls has 








AN ANCIENT 
had a long and gallant history, and has 
sent forth from its quiet streets some brave 
names to engage in the world’s affairs. Its 
origin is lost, like a more famous place, in 
the “twilight of fable,” and its name puzzles 


the bravest of etymologists. In the early 
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tourists, armed with their Baedekers and 
note-books, invade this haunt of ancient 
peace. Nor yet for the fact that John 
Knox, that greatest of ecclesiastics, and 
most fearless of men, was born here; or 
that Maitland, another great name of Re- 
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JANE WELSH IN 1826. 


After a Miniature by K. Maclesy, R.S.A. 


part of the twelfth century it emerges as a 
royal burgh, and for long years harboured 
a royal nest, until marauding Englishmen 
under John “herried” it and reduced the 
town to ashes. 

But it is a far cry to those brave days of 
old, and it is not for these things that the 





From a Photo in the possession of Mr. R. Howden, M.D., of Haddington. 


formation days, first saw the light at 
Lennoxlove, a little- way out ; or that lesser 
lights as Dr. Brown, of Bible fame, or 
Samuel Smiles, the famous author of “Self 
Help,” own Haddington as their native 
place. That which has brought them 
thither is no name of “mere man,” but the 
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fame of a woman, born and buried here, 
and known to the oldest inhabitants as 
“Jeannie Welsh,” the wife of 
Carlyle. 


Thomas 


It is seldom that the wife of a genius is 
known to fame on her own account, since 
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received with such delight. Even were 
this old town less rich than it is in the 
name of the illustrious, the interest which 
surrounds the name of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
would be sufficient to hand it down to 
Composed of a few irregular streets, 


fame. 


Photo by J. S. Bruce, Haddington. 


THE HOME OF JANE WELSH AT HADDINGTON, 


it is the way of great orbs to dim the light 
of lesser luminaries, or make their light 
the reflected glory of their own. It is a 
remarkable tribute, then, to the great gifts 
of this remarkable woman that nearly 
forty years after her death a second pub- 


lication of “Letters” should have been 
anticipated with such eagerness, and 


in which the grass can only with difficulty 
be held in check, it lies in its sleepy hollow 
far from the madding crowd. Seen on a 
summer afternoon, with the slanting sun 


throwing deep shadows across its streets, 
it seems to one, just escaped from the roar 
of the city, as a sanctuary of ancient rest. 
From the station one can get a glimpse of 
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THE ABBEY CHURCH, HADDINGTON. 


the river Tyne as it runs through the fertile 
valley, of the rich pasture-land lying on 
every side, and stretching far away to the 


Lammermoors ; and in the outskirts of 
the town of the beautiful abbey, one of 


the oldest and most interesting abbeys in 
Scotland. 

Approaching the town, the first building 
which meets the eye is the municipal build- 
ing, or “townhouse,” standing at the apex 
of a triangle of streets, and surmounted by 
a graceful “ steeple.” To the right, only a 


- stone’s throw away, is the house so long 


occupied by Dr. Welsh, and where Jane 
Welsh was born. The house is approached 
through a narrow passage, and is thus 
hidden away from the main street. To 
reach it one passes the building in which 
Edward Irving held his school. The burgh 
chronicles intimate that his salary was 
420, with the fees of 15s. per quarter for 
mathematics and tos. for geography! 
There is nothing impressive about the 
house from this side, but within the rooms 
are large and comfortable, and the windows 





at the back look into a fine garden. 
The back view is shown in the illustration 
on page 22. 

It was in the month of May, now eighty- 
two years ago, that there met in that upper 
room with the large window three young 
people then unknown to fame, but all 
destined to leave a deep imprint of their 
lives behind. Irving, who was at this 
time a teacher in Glasgow, brought his 
friend Carlyle on a visit to his favourite 
pupil, in whose house he was ever a 
welcome guest. Mrs. Welsh had then 
been a widow for three years. “An air 
of sadness lay on her,” said Carlyle, 
“and she soon withdrew.” Of the three 
Irving was the eldest ; tall and ruddy, with 
a strikingly handsome face, marred only by 
a slight squint, loyal and generous in 
nature, deeply spiritual and refined, he was 
the gentlest, and perhaps the most lovable 
of the three. Next Carlyle, then a raw 
youth, with face and frame hewn out of the 
solid granite, fantastically awkward, grimly 
defiant, yet even then battling with demons, 
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flashing forth in broad Scots his biting in- 
vective, or letting his imagination play with 
lambent flame along the high mountains 
of thought. Last of all, the inspirer of 
their speech, Jane Welsh herself ; small in 
stature, with black hair and flashing dark 
eyes, clad in mourning garments, which 
she never put off until her wedding-day, 
intensely alive to every shade of the 
changing conversation, drawing forth the 
inmost and hitherto unexpressed aspira- 
tions of both by her own intense sympathy 


woman ; she loving Irving, yet hopeless ; 
Carlyle the deus ex machina, yet blind to the 
underlying tragedy through his colossal 
egoism. Nor are there many questions 
more engrossing, or more hopelessly vain, 
than to ask, as all who recall the sorrows of 
their after lives must ask: “ What if she 
had married Irving?” That there would 
have been “no dreams” is likely true ; but 
would she have been happier? would any 
of them have been asgreat, or greater, without 
or with the other? Arrange the pieces as 
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THE CHOIR OF ABBEY CHURCH, LOOKING EAST. 


and fascination, and making that night 
never to be forgotten by any of them. 
“The summer twilight,” says Carlyle, 
“was pouring in rich and soft; I felt 
as one walking transiently in upper 
spheres.” 

How strange it is now to look back 
through the long vista of the years and 
think of these hours in that summer evening 
so fateful in the lives of these three. There 
are few incidents in biography which offer 
more of the deepest elements of romance 
than those offered in that room—Irving 
loving Jane Welsh, yet engaged to another 


you like, the game ends in-.a hopeless 
impasse. 

This famous visit lasted three or four 
days, and sealed the fate of each of them. 
Irving returned to Glasgow, and soon after 
accepted the call to London, married Miss 
Martin, and became a potent in the re- 
ligious world, his life, alas! going out in 
darkness and tribulation. A few years 
afterwards Jane Welsh also went forth to 
her long companionship of forty years as 
the wife of Carlyle. 

Twenty-three years elapsed before she 
visited again this, to her, dearest and 
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saddest of places. No letter ever written 
by her contains more self-revelation than 
that in which she describes this eventful 
visit :-— 

“There was I at the end of it! Actually 
in the ‘George Inn,’ Haddington, alone, 
amid the silence of death! 

“T sat down quite composedlyat a window, 
and looked up the street towards our old 
house. It was the same street, the same 
houses ; but so silent, dead, petrified! It 
looked the old place 
just as I had seen it at 
Chelsea in my dreams, 
only more dreamlike ! 
Having exhausted that 
outlook, I rang my 
bell, and told the 
silent landlord to 
bring tea, and take 
order about my bed- 
room. The tea swal- 
lowed down, I notified 
my wish to view ‘the 
old church there,’ and 
the keeper of the 
keys was immediately 
fetched me. In my 
part of stranger in 
search of the pic- 
turesque, I let myself 
be shown the way 
which I knew every 
inch of, shown the 
‘school-house,’ where 
myself had been Dux, 
‘the play-ground,’ the 
‘boolin’ green,’ and so 
on to the church-gate 
where, as soon as my guide had unlocked 
it for me, I told him he might wait, that 
I needed him no further. 

“The churchyard had become very full 
of graves; within the old ruin were two 
smartly got-up tombs. His (her father’s, 
to whom she was passionately attached) 
looked old, old; was surrounded by nettles; 
the inscription all over moss, except two 
lines, which had been quite recently cleared 
—by whom? Who had been there before 
me, still caring for his tomb, after twenty- 
nine years? The old ruin knew, and could 








JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


From a Photo, taken a year before her death, in the 
possession of Mr. R. Howden, M.D., of Haddington. 


not tell me. That place felt the very centre 
of eternal silence—silence and sadness, 
world without end! When I returned, the 
sexton, or whatever he was, asked: Would 
I not walk through the church? I said 
‘Yes,’ and he led the way, but without 
playing the cicerone any more; he had 
become pretty sure there was no need. 
Our pew looked to have never been lined 
since we occupied it; the green cloth was 
becoming all but white from age! I looked 
at it in the dim twi- 
light till I almost 
fancied I saw my 
beautiful 





mother in 
her old corner, and 
myself, a_ bright- 
looking girl, in the 
other! It was time 
to come out of that! 
Meaning to return to 
the churchyard next 
morning to clear the 
moss from the in- 
scription, I asked my 
conductor where he 
lived—with his key. 
‘Next door to the 
house that was Dr. 
Welsh’s,’ he answered, 
with a sharp glance 
at my face; then ad- 
ded gently, ‘Excuse 
me, me’m, for men- 
tioning that, but the 
minute I set eyes on 
ye at the “George,” I 
jaloosed it was her we 
all looked after when- 
ever she went up or down.’ ‘You wen’t tell 
of me?’ I said, crying like a child caught 
stealing apples ; and gave him half-a-crown 
to keep my secret, and open the gate for 
me at eight the next morning.” 

But long before eight she was up, and 
climbing over the railings of the old church- 
yard, was again at the side of her father’s 
grave. 

It is a beautiful spot, this old “kirk- 
yaird” of Haddington, where the dust 
of so many generations lies; beautiful in 
situation and surroundings, beautiful in 
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sacredness and peace. In this hallowed 
place both the sting and the bitterness of 
death seem taken away, for the sunshine 
seems to love to rest on the graves where 
the grass is so green, and the flowers so 
pure and abundant. The place where 
Knox was born is only a stone’s-throw 
away, and along the banks of the gentle 
river which flows between, he must often 
have walked, disturbed in spirit and deep 
in thought. The sound of the river floats 
to the ear as it gently glides along, and its 
pensive lullaby seems only to deepen the 
sense of rest. And the crown and joy 
of this sacred spot is the noble Abbey, 
standing in tender silence, watching each 
generation that worshipped within its walls 
laid mournfully to rest around it. The 
western part, which has been recently 
restored, is used as the Parish Kirk, but 
the eastern part is in ruin, and it is in this 
eastern part, shown in the illustration, that 
the Welshes lie. The door in the wall on 
the left opens into a vault belonging to the 
Lauderdale family, and the famous “ Lousie 
Lauderdale,” a name once feared and hated, 
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lies mouldering in a leaden coffin within. 
The large window is a modern restoration, 
to honour the memory of a much-respected 
minister of the parish. 

It was into this ruined choir that Jane 
Welsh, in that early morning of which she 
gives so graphic an account in her letters, 
stole to clear the moss away from the in- 
scription on her father’s tombstone ; and it 
was in this same spot that she herself was 
laid to rest seventeen years later. It was a 
covenant of forty years’ standing that on her 
death she should be buried beside her 
father, love for whom was the one passion 
of her life. Carlyle was in Scotland at the 
time, and hastily returning to London he, 
with a few friends, accompanied the body 
to Haddington.’ An old servant of the 
Dods family, in whose house Carlyle stayed 
while on this mournful errand, and from 
whence the funeral set out on the following 
day, gave the writer of this article the 
following description: “The coffin was 
taken into the passage at the side o’ the 
hoose, and Carlyle himself came in, looking 
sair broken doon. After a while he went 
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THE GRAVE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE IN ABBEY CHURCH, HADDINGTON. 
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oot into the garden at the back, and walked 
up and down for a lang time by himsel’, 
his heed bent, and his face full o’ grief. 
When he came in he wanted tae see her, 
and asked in a wild sort o’ way where they 
had put her; but they tried to sooth him, 
and put him off, and he became quieter, 
and did not ask to see her again. When it 
was dark he went out, and walked up and 
down the streets, and it was late before he 
came in. My heart was sair for the puir 
man. I never saw a man sae broken doon 
as he was when he came back frae the 
funeral.” My good old friend told me, 
with very evident pleasure, that Carlyle had 
commended her “ parritch.” It was “ the 
finest he had ever tasted in his life,” he 
declared. 

Carlyle’s own description is touchingly 
beautiful :— 

“T looked out upon the spring fields, the 
everlasting skies in silence. . . . I went 
out to walk in the moonlit, silent streets. 

I looked up at the windows of the 
old room, where I had first seen her, on a 
summer evening after sunset, six-and-forty 
years ago. I retired to my room, 
slept none all night but lay silent 
in the great silence. 

“Thursday, April 26, wandered out into 
the churchyard. At 1 p.m. came the 
funeral . . . silent small, only 
twelve old friends and two volunteers 


besides us there. Very beautifui and noble 
to me, and I laid her in the grave of her 
father, according to covenant of forty years 
back, and all was ended. In the nave of 
the old Abbey Kirk, long a ruin, now being 
saved from further decay, with the skies 
looking down on her, there sleeps my little 
Jeannie, and the light of her face will 
never shine on me more!” 

The epitaph, engraven on white marble, 
and let into the recumbent stone, is as 
follows :— 

Here likewise now rests 
Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. 
She was born at Haddington, 14th July, 1801, only 
daughter of the above John Welsh and of Grace 
Welsh, Capelgill, Dumfriesshire, his wife. In her 
bright existence she had more sorrows than are 
common; but also a soft invincibility, a clearness 
of discernment, and a noble loyalty of heart which 
are rare. For forty years she was the true and 
ever-loving helpmate of her husband, and, by act 
and word, unweariedly forwarded him as none else 
could, in all of worthy that he did or attempted. 
She died at London, 21st April, 1866, suddenly 


snatched away from him, and the light of his life 
as if gone out. 


No one can stand at that grave—open 
to the sky—without deep emotion; or 
recall the storm-tossed life of the poor 
inhabitant below without a great pity— 
pity for her, pity for him, and pity for all 
the sorrow and death which lie around the 
little lives of men. 
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SALO, ON LAKE GARDA. 


A DAY ON LAKE GARDA 


By E. M. LYNCH 


UST before the winter set in, there was a 
J hot and oily-smooth air at Salo. The 
boatmen one day said: ‘‘ No fear of rain,” 
so we rowed towards Gardone. I pitied 
our oarsman, or anyone who had to make 
the least exertion that lazy morning. 

The lake heaved a little, but not a breeze 
stirred its surface ; though in the sky from 
Brescia, over the Monte San Bartolomeo, 
angry clouds flew at a furious rate. They 
massed themselves to our north-west, and 
were, inky in colour—the blackest clouds I 
ever saw. But the sailor said, ‘“‘ They’re 
gone. No fear for us.” Boatmen knew 
the weather. I bowed before our man’s 
superior wisdom. 

The vines were of every bright tint 
along these shores. There was an immense 
quantity of Virginian creeper, scarlet in 
most places, but rose-red ' occasionally. 
“Sere droop’t the chestnut trees,” Sere 
with October, and maples were all of 
amber and flame. Rich notes, too, were 
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present in the colouring—for Garda rejoices 
in a great variety of foliage—in conifers also, 
as well as leafy evergreens. The gardens 
were ablaze with roses, geraniums, Japanese 
anemones, and the showiest annuals. A 
mixed fragrance was wafted to us from the 
shore. Orange and lemon blossoms glowed 
like stars among their glossy dark leaves 
and yellow fruit. 

A banana had rows of fruit, /u//y formed, 
and displayed its serried ranks of flowers, 
under great hood-like, leathery petals, at 
the end of its elephant’s trunk of a stem— 
a proof of the mildness of the climate at 
Salo. 

The flowery foreshore distracted our 
attention from “the scenery of the weather 
overhead.” We landed at Gardone, 
admired the prosperous-looking town, with 
its fine hotel and gardens, and tramped up 
to Maderno—wondering at the bay trees, 
berried like olives, at the butterflies, at the 
ivy in profuse flower, at the mixture of 
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NEAR RIVA DI GARDA, 


THE ROAD BY THE PONALE, 











Northern and Southern growths. We 
passed the church of San Pietro, with its 
Roman inscription, and saw the hospitably- 
porched and arcaded Farochia above. 
Soon came from the mountain overhead 
a deep growl of distant thunder; then a 
few drops of rain ; next, louder thunder— 
and ever louder—in a growing darkness. 
We had reached shelter in Gardone, when 
the rain feilin earnest. Shects and torrents 
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land. When, later, the sun was sinking, 
from shelter at Salo we saw the shadow of 
Monte San Bartolomeo cast across the lake, 
on to Monte Baldo—a deep blue shadow 
with soft grey edges—the slopes above it 
remaining a tawny yellow, and the moun- 
tain’s summit (when the rosy clouds lifted) 
being white with newly fallen snow. The 
shadow climbed fast. It turned purple, 
and amethyst; and the sky flushed to the 
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of rattling rain, driven before a cold, cold 
wind—beaten up again in a mist from the 
stony street, hissing till it deafened, and 
even blinding the eyes. Never was there 
such rain out of the Tropics. Boat and 
boatman had disappeared when the light 
grew stronger and the torrents of water 
lessened. ‘The man had crept into shelter. 
The lake is treacherous. It once swallowed 
sixty lives during a three hours’ storm. 

It was now an angry, white-capped ex- 
panse of water, and we made for Salo by 


shade of a pink topaz. Beyond the Isola 
di Garda, somewhere near Sermione 
(Catutlus’s Sermione, and Tennyson’s), a 
short brilliant rainbow appeared. The lake, 
dark in the lower shadows, was streaked 
with white angry waves, while the upper 
world was all brightness and ever-changing. 
Words are weak to describe such an 
exciting, quick-moving spectacle ! 

The sky paled and flushed, and then 
grew richer in ‘tone; shadows crept 
rapidly up the mountains, here and there 
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the highest crags burnt like fire ; the lake 
changed in sympathy with the ever-varying 
land and sky, until the watchers cried: 
“Look where we will, we must yet lose 
much of this splendid spectacle!” The 
scene was phantasmagoric; and_ the 
mutable Wonder lasted for over half-an-hour. 





Residents on the Lago di Garda say 
that the best of their year comes in winter, 
when the long stretches of reeds in the 
water are bright golden, the air of the 
clearest, colours everywhere intense, and 
vast snow-fields cover the upper ranges of 
the surrounding mountains. 


ROSEMARY 


By C. FOX SMITH 


OSEMARY for remembrance— 
O gentle memories 
Of hours whose fragrance is like flowers 
In olden pleasaunces ! 
When all the birds go South again, 
And all the laughter’s o’er, 
Rosemary for remembrance 
Of days that are no more. 


Rosemary for remembrance 
Of summer posies done, 
And scarlet for midsummer joy, 
And gold for noonday sun. 
God grant us in autumnal days, 
When brighter flowers have died, 
Rosemary for remembrance, 
And dreams for ‘eventide. 











[ AM THE KING 


By JOHN SWAFFHAM 


“ Tragedy is to telle a certaine story.”—Chaucer. 


\ JE have outgrown many superstitions 
in this twentieth century, but I like 
to think that the one grand fetish of our 
national history is still alive. There are 
not so many men who do not confess 
somewhere in their hearts that, should time 
roll back, and the great rebellion again 
sound its trumpet call, they could have 
little free choice in the matter of taking 
sides. We may, indeed, be a practical 
race, but paradox is not so far from our 
nature that the name of Charles Stuart— 


Whom they most love who most decry, 


cannot still fire the blood of old unreasoned 
loyalty. But, also, now as then, the sturdy 
British birthright of their nature would lead 
others to the stake more easily than that 
they should yield to the oppressions of the 
“Man of Blood.” 

For myself, the debate might promise to 
be pretty enough. For although either 
ancestor died because of The King, the 
ready willingness of one is fairly balanced 
by the awful measure of the sacrifice, which 
set its term to the Puritan’s days. 


I had for many years known my Puritan 
ancestor only by a certain uncompromising 
portrait. A captain of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, his chilly gaze from above the mantel 
in our old Tudor hall falls sadly on these, 
his degenerate children, at every season of 
cheer. But fate would I should know him 
yet more closely; more nearly, indeed, than 
any else, save only the Prince, for whose 
sake he chose a shameful death, and her— 
the daughter—who brought down his grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. Truly—as he 


prefaced the short recital which preceded 
his death—“ There is nothing hid which 
No. 7. 
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shall not be revealed, neither secret which 
shall not be made manifest. Wherefore 
have I, James Thorntol, written in this 
most sacred book of His divine word the 
full, true, and particular recital of my most 
ungodly end.” 

More I might tell you in his own words, 
but it is little they should convey apart 
from the other fragments that can, together, 
spell out his end. 

It was, of course, the threadbare accident 
of chance which betrayed the tale. <A 
month since it became necessary to carry 
out some structural alterations in the carved 
library of Thorntol Court. When the 
book-case which faces the fire was removed 
there came to view a small alcove, an 
arched recess in the panelling, such as 
might hold the image above some Norman 
church door. There—the old story—250 
years had spread their dust upon three 
books, a Bible, an account of the King’s 
Trial, and one of those vindications of the 
Parliamentary actions which are so 
frequently incumbents of a village curiosity 
shop. 

There, too, on the flyleaf of James 
Thorntol’s Bible I found the old Ironside’s 
bitter recital— stern vindication of the 
honesty of one to whom his God was, as 
his commander Cromwell, implacable in 
command as in justice. 

“T have broken Thy law, O God, yet 
have I forgiven unto mine enemy his 
trespass. Lord, I stand to wait!” 

So, 250 ‘years since, James Thorntol 
ended in appeal to the God to whom he 
went ; and so, after 250 years, the parched, 
brown ink stands testament to the truth of 
his preface—“ There is nothing hid which 
shall not be revealed.” 

D 
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(Extracts from the Diary of Rachel 
Thorntol, only daughter of James. Her 
mother was of the staunch Royalist family 
of Asterly, and the two sons fell for the 
King, the one at Marston Moor, the other 
on Naseby Field. Fate was only kind in 
that James Thorntol was not with the 
main Roundhead force at either place. 
Also nothing ever shook the love between 
father and daughter, staunch champions of 
opposing causes though they might be. 
Moreover, he was one of those Puritans 
who withdrew from all active part in politics 
as soon as Cromwell’s intention to execute 
the King became evident.) 


September 4, 1651.—- John Howell is 
come this even from the Worcester Battle, 
where the Lord Protector hath found his 
Crowning Mercy. The army of the King 
is routed yesterday, and the King flies. 
Poor Prince I had but writ thus 
far, being alone in the room, and the ink 
not yet dry, when meseemed the eyes of 
one were upon me. So I rose in some 
fear, and would have fled, when a voice 
came, very sweet aid low, from the roses 
which are without the west window. 
“Lady, wilt thou betray me?” Now I 
heard my Father’s hand at the door, so I 
leaned forth to pluck a rose, bidding the 
voice lie hid till I might come again. 

So my father came and asked me if I 
had heard John Howell’s tale, and I showed 
him that which was written. And “ Aye!” 
he said, “ Poor Prince! poor Prince! Pray 
God he come not also to his father’s 
grave!” And “it is enough good blood 
has been spilt!” for his heart was ever sad 
because of his two sons and my mother, 
that died in grief for their sakes. 

Then said I to my father, “ What 
shouldest thou do an the Prince or one of 
his fellows came flying, and craved «hy 
aid?” “He should needs have bite and 
sup, and rest and hiding, were he Cavalier 
or as I,” quoth he. And at that the roses 
stirred, and the soft voice said, “Good man, 
Iam here!” Then my father smiled and 
kissed me, asking, “Is this thy tender 
neart?” and he turned to the window, 
crying, “Come, sir, and that quickly!” 


So the wotce came forth, and for all he 
was mired and torn were we astonished, ny 
father and I, for it was as the face of my 
brother coming back, and he on Naseby 
Field. 

Then we did bestow him in the secret 
chamber, which is above the ingle, and after 
I had made shift to dress his wound, the 
gentleman did ask me of our name, which 
when he had learned, “ Thorntol ! Thorn- 
tol!” he said, and his brow clouded a 
space, but then, lowly, and, as it were, to 
himself, “ Surely-it were the others.” * And 
so, loud, to me, “ And well they wrought 
for the King.” 

“ Aye, and fell,” said I; “yet it were 
best so.” 

“How?” said he. 

“Since the King might not come to his 
own again,” I answered, for my father was 
not there that the words should grieve him, 
and, indeed, it was from my heart. 

Then he took my hand, and I might not 
deny it, for he hath a very royal air. 

“And thou art as thy brethren,” he said, 
“and mayhap the King shall yet come 
home.” 

“God grant it!” say I. 

And he, “Amen to thy prayer, sweet 
lady !” and so I went, his kiss yet warm 
on my hand. 

Truly he is a right gallant gentleman. 

September 7.—My father will not again 
see our guest, yet can I understand how he 
is troubled in spirit for the great kindness 
he beareth to my brother’s face. 

September 10.— The gentleman is 
mended apace, and this even about eight 
of the clock, when James Howell and the 
men were all abed, we walked together in the 
garden, and so came beneath the window, 
to the roses where he had lain. Now the 
moon was at the full. Then the gentleman 
sought, parting the bushes, and presently 
gave a great cry—“ This may value me my 
kingdom !” and so stooped and gathered 
a jewel from the earth, and looking again 
at me—‘ Little one, so amazed? let this 
be argument enough!” Then he kissed 
me and I brake from him and ran into the 
house. 

September 14.—We had not been alone 








Then did he pelt me with roses. 
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again until to-night, when my Father is 
ridden into Waston town, but had straightly 
charged me not to walk abroad, neither to 
have any commune with our guest, who is 
busied with much writing in the chamber 
above the ingle. Mayhap he saw the kiss, 
for I passed him asI ran. Yet it was but 
as a brother’s! The gentleman is singing ; 
he hath a pretty voice enow. 

September 15.—My father questioned 
me this morn whether the gentleman had 
kept his chamber yestreen. So I told him 
“Yes.” Then said he, “It is well. And do 
thou, little one, abide within this evening.” 
I keep my father’s biddingjiyet it is a 
pleasant evening, and the gentleman walks 
in the garden singing. Once he stayed at 
the window and called me to come 
forth, and when I would not he essayed to 
clamber in, but:I forbad him. Then did 
he pelt me with roses, so that meseemed I 
was once more a child and he my brother, 
for so we used that play. “ And all this 
pother for a kiss ?” he cried. 

Yet could not I answer him a word. 


Then did he cast another flower, crying : 
“Roses are red and Mistress Rachel her 


cheeks ” and so caught me, who 
stooped from the window to pluck yet 
another rose, kissing me many times, 
though I did struggle with a fair goodwill. 
“‘ And what for all these ?” he cries when I 
was broken free. “ A torn breast—fie lady! 
beware! beware the little god!” And 
indeed the bosom of my dress was rent 
and my hair unbound, .... 1 am ashamed that 
he should see me so, yet fled I straightway 
to my chamber. 

Septemler 16.— This night was my 
father with me, when 4e came below singing. 
Then did my father bid me to my chamber 
in seeming great ire. Now my chamber is 
a fair chamber and liketh me well, yet to- 
night it is lonesome, and I may not sleep. 

September 17.—It is ten of the clock, 
and again I may not sleep. The gentle- 
man hath not stirred all day from the 
chamber above the ingle. It is lonely in 
this great house, for my father is ever with 
his men at the harvest. ; 

He is singing in his chamber, yet I 
may not hear the words. He shall teach 
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them me when next my father is hence, 
but he shall not kiss me again. Maybe 
he is ‘ 

My father came unto my chamber 
booted and spurred. He leads the Hue 
and Cry as Justice to take some Welsh 
robbers that are spoiling night to Worces- 
ter. He has bidden me be discreet, yet 
cherish our guest in all things needful, for 
he is sick again. Also Bridget, my old 
nurse, shall be ever with me when I tend 
him. My father is not just. To- 
day am I nineteen—a grown woman. 

September 18.— Our guest. is grown 
whole again. 

September 20.—He hath taught me his 
song, and for as Bridget slept he did kiss 
me; yea, and her too that cried out on 
waking—so she fled. Then did I laugh till 
he kissed me again, and so fled also. 

September 21.—Is it so that lovers use 
—these kisses? Yet are they sweet, and I 
have small knowledge of men. 

, September 24.—My father came again 
this noon. We did not hear him, who 
were together in the carved library. 

Oh, it is hard! hard! this writing that 
was so easy. Yet, for my shame, must I 
write—write of. Oh, God, may I 
not die ! 

He strode into the room as he came 
from his riding, his face black with the 
dust and with his wrath, and his sword 
in his hand. And they stood face to face, 
my love and my father. 

“ Aye, Sir,” saith he, “you may slay 
me, yet am I a man without sword or 
arms.” 

Then my father bade me fetch him his 
second sword, and I would not but fell at 
his feet, and he did spurn me on the 
ground. But my love raised me up, and 
“Is there no means that we may have 
pardon of you ?” 

“* My pardon is death.” 

So my love did lay me on the settle. 

“Strike now!” said he, and stood up- 
right. 

“Thou art a brave coward,” said my 
father, and fetched him a sword. 

“It is ill for the young to strike the old,” 
he said, and would not take it. 





~ Father,” I prayed, “ grant him to ge m peace!” 
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Then my father cast the sword at his 
feet. “Set on!” was all his word. 

“T will not strike her father. Sir,” craved 
he yet once more, “is there no means that 
she be forgiven and have thy blessing ?” 

“None!” he cried, crushing a rose in 
his wrath, and a rose from my mother’s 
own tree that was fallen from my breast— 
“None for a coward that dare not fight, 
save only this—bonds and a halter, and to 
be led forth to the camp by Worcester.” 

At that my love’s face was grown hot, so 
that he stooped to take the sword. But he 
did but touch, and let it fall. 

“Vet,” said he, “there were two of thy 
name that died for - 

My father let lower his sword, raised to 
strike, and “Aye!” he muttered. “They 
died for the King, and their mother—and 
jor this!” Then his wrath flamed again. 
“ And you, Sir, fled from the King’s son to 
dishonour their sister.” 

“Sir,” said he, very pale and lowly, “it 
is much grace her father doth to their sister’s 
name. Yet—and this for the last time 
is there no means to pardon one that 
stood in the press by her brother times a 
many ?” 

Then crept I to my father’s feet, and I 
laid my hands upon his lowered hilt. 
“Father!” I prayed, “for the sakes of 
those that be gone, and of that which is to 
come, grant him to go in peace !” 

My father’s hand twitched, and twice he 
made to strike, and twice he stayed, for 
ever my love stood fast nor blenched. 
Then, for as it did seém a very mighty age, 
their eyes were each upon the other. And 
my father’s face grew white. So, gazing 
always, he spoke, but his voice was without 
passion—cold as a naked blade. 

“Truly,” he said, “in matters touching 
thy body thou art brave. And thou shalt 
not go hence, but only as thou art 47s son.” 
Then fell I as one dead. 

{Here the Diary ends, or rather the later 
pages are missing. ] 


Reader, can you not see it—-the golden 
sun of autumn streaming in at the great 
oriel, while the pale green leaves of roses 
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brush on the diamond panes. Charles 
Stuart stands there no more. For the last 
time, alone in a great hush, the master of 
Thorntol Court sits in his old carved 
library, stern Puritan soul face to face with 
his God. Voices speak to him in that 
stillness, but they are no more the thousand 
voices raised as one in impassioned prayer 
for victory, as when on Chalgrove Field 
trooper bowed by trooper in the saddle 
and the chargers neighed accompaniment 
to the foretasted triumph of the psalm. 
Now there is no clink of steel on steel, no 
rider’s lust of mastery is stirred into flame 


by a restless stallion’s plunge. His face is 


not flushed with hope of battle, fierce faith 
in “God and the Cause.” 

They have come and gone, these me- 
mories, with many another, in the bitter 
hour which is passed. 


His will is fairly 
written, passionless and ordered as it would 
have been had no such trouble stirred the 
old Ironside’s calm decline. And now at 
the end a goosequill painfully scratches the 
proud confession of a broken spirit’s one 
sin against discipline, against the soldier’s 
duty of faith, of trust, of command. And 
it is on the leaf of his Bible that he writes: 
“I have broken Thy law, O God, yet have 
I forgiven unto mine enemy his trespass. 
Lord, 1 stand to wait.” 

A woman stirs on the floor, her swoon is 
passing. She eyes the furrowed brows and 
drawn lips, furtively, only half remembering. 
The pen ceases. The stern man rises, and 
then There is another leaf of 
rusted writing, a woman’s awful last word, 
which fell from the old Bible as it opened 
in my grasp, fragment of God knows how 
bitter a recital. 

- came to me as I lay upon the 
ground and I, being waked, knew he bent 
above me, but I might not rise I was so 
fearful. And he stood between me and the 
sun, so that the chill of his shadow feil on 
me and I stirred. And the hush was grown 
so great that the click of a grasshopper 
leaping on the turfs without came in with 
the scent of roses. And it may have been 
about five of the clock that we were thus, 
when the first merle called in the garden. 
And at that he bent and took me in his ° 
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arms. And he kissed me on the forehead, 
weeping, as he used when I was a child. 
And “ Daughter! daughter! if thy mother 
were but here!” And “The Lord God 
pardon thee as I!” 

So he went forth, I crying, but he would 
Wit... 6c 


And here, if for a line or more you may 
read nothing, because of the scorched blur 
of biu.aing tears, still how eloquent is this 
ending. 

” rose up to follow, but my 
were weak, and I might not attain 
Afterwards and I must stand in the 
sun and hear the merle yet singing on the 
dressed yew, and he at my feet, eyes open 
to the sky to pluck out the sword, 
stumbling as one drunk, so that mine hands 
went forth before me ; and behold the sun 
that was as the colour of blood in a ring, 
new upon my finger, and the jewel of the 
ring—“ C. 2.” 


In the great withdrawing room of Thorn- 
tol Court there hang three miniatures by 
Vandyke himself. Men name them James 
Thorntol, who fell on Naseby Field, and 
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his brother John, who died at Marston 
Moor. For the third, they name James 
Thorntol again. Yet, if you will take it in 
your hand, holding it slantwise to the light, 
and have eyes young enough to read, there 
is a legend, traced in a light paint, white 
once perhaps, but now dim as the browns 
with time: “ Verily thou wilt require blood 
for blood, yet not on him O Lord, not on 
him.” 

Can you find a name for that third pic- 
ture, reading it in the light of this last 
riddle of words, riddle of seven generations 
in Thorntol Court? James Thorntol, father 
and son, sleep their predestined sleep, and 
the burden of two hundred and fifty years 
is heavy on the vaults of time. But the 


picture of James Thorntol hangs on the 


wall of the house of his sister’s children, and 
beside it the face of him at whose coming 
“we were astonished, my father and J, for 
it was as the face of my brother coming back, 
and he on Naseby Field.” The seven and 
forty quarterings of the Thorntol shield 
bear no bar sinister, but he, who will, may 
read, and know that the preface is true: 
“ There ts nothing hid which shall not be 
made manifest, neither secret which shall not 
be revealed.” 





BODILY ODDITIES 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 


OVE of the marvellous is deeply rooted 
even in civilized races, and so long 
as men and women continue to exist, there 
will be many for whom monstrosities exer- 
cise a strong fascination. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary, if we wish to gratify our 
taste for the curious, to wait until the 
sports and freaks of Nature are from time 
to time made manifest. We may, by 
looking carefully at her sober, every-day 
handiwork, find much that in the eyes of 
the student is passing strange, and which, 
to those who rarely leave the confines of 
their small human world, seems wonderful 
indeed. There is, moreover, little danger 
of our curiosity being transformed into a 
sense of horror, as may be the case when 
we gaze upon abnormalities, though to 
some, no doubt, in the fact that they are 
uncanny lies their chief point of interest. 
Many living marvels find their way into 
exhibitions, and are to be seen alike in “a 
penny gaff” and at “the greatest show on 
earth.” It will be in keeping, therefore, 
if we search through the wealth of animal 
life which peoples the globe, and bring 
together as fine a collection of normal 
“bodily oddities ” as we can. 


From man’s point of view, the features 
of many of our larger land quadrupeds are 
so grossly exaggerated that they have long 
furnished material forour humorists. Certain 
of such peculiarities have even become 
proverbial, and to introduce them into our 
series would not add to its novelty. On 
the other hand, general knowledge of 
“monsters of the deep,” apart from the 
celebrated “ whalebone” which fringes the 
gigantic mouths of some species, is not 
so extensive, and we beg leave, there- 
fore, to bring to your notice one of 
these creatures which—although provided 
with especially long jaws—to all intents 
and purposes cannot open its mouth 
after it comes to years of discretion. As 
you will see from the skull of Layard’s 
beaked whale, two well-developed teeth are 
produced, which issue from the under jaw 
and grow upwards, forming an almost com- 
plete arch above the snout. The very small 
space which is left between the tusks and 
the bones of the nose, must, in life, be 
practically filled up with flesh and skin ; 
hence any attempt to move the jaws apart 
must, almost at the outset, meet with 
failure. What the animal feeds upon, or 


THE SKULL OF A WHALE WHICH CANNOT OPEN ITS MOUTH 
(LAYARD’S BEAKED WHALE). 
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how it eats, are among the mysteries which 
still remain unsolved, and, seeing the diffi- 
culties with which the path of the in- 
vestigator is beset, it appears as if we 
should have to wait until some lucky 
accident reveals the secret to us. 

Our imaginary museum would be sadly 
incomplete if we had no specimen of the 
Duckbill, or Ornithorhynchus, the specific 
name of which— faradoxus—is aptly 
chosen. Its structure may be described by 
a string of antitheses. It has the beak of a 
bird, but it walks on four legs. It lays 
eggs, but it suckles its young. It has 


Among birds we find many grotesque 
forms which veritable caricatures of 
their elegant brethren, but we shall present 
to you but one feathered instance of 
remarkable conformation. In the case of 
the bearded lady, it is upon her chance 
resemblance to her lord and master that 
her importance depends, but in that of the 
Huia of Australia it is a point of great 
difference between the cock bird and the 
hen that arrests our attention. Whereas 
the male has an exceptionally short beak 
with which it can break away the wood of 
trees when in search of food, the female, 


are 


A FUR-BEARING QUADRUPED THAT LAYS EGGS; 
THE DUCK-BILL (ORNITHORHYNCHUS PARADOXUS). 


shoulder bones like a lizard, but it is 
covered with fur. It even has relationships 
with the frogs and toads, but its blood is 
warmer than the surrounding air. This 
creature would, indeed, seem paradoxical, 
if the doctrine of evolution had never been 
propounded. Mammals and birds are 
both derived from reptilian ancestors (and 
these in turn from amphibians), so that the 
peculiarities of the duckbill are to be 
explained by the fact that it is a far-away 
cousin of all the animals which it resembles, 
and that it belongs to a branch which was 
founded in the dim past before their several 
characteristics had ecome differentiated 
to any great extent. 


on the other hand, possesses a long and 
finely pointed bill, with which to pull, from 
their hiding-places, the insects upon which 
the birds live. 

Mention of the chameleon will doubtless 
bring a smile to your face, but it is not on 
account of its classical powers of adapting 
its colour to its surroundings that we wish 
to put it forward. Anyone who cares to 
make the acquaintance of one of these 
strange lizards—and it can be done in the 
summer time at the Zoological gardens— 
will beable to determine that it can look 
two ways atonce. Its large eyeballs can be 
revolved to a considerable extent in their 
sockets, and any continuous movements 
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a 


A LIZARD THAT CAN 


made to the Icft and in front of the 
animal will cause one eye to slowly turn in 
the direction indicated, while a similar 
disturbing cause behind and on its right 


we eo <0 ee er ee 


A PAIR OF RIBS OF A SNAKE, BY MEANS 
OF WHICH IT “WALKS.” 


LOOK TWO WAYS AT ONCE, 


will soon engage the attention of the other 
eye, which moves independently of its 
fellow. The effect is amusing to the ex- 
treme, and well worth the small amount of 
trouble which is spent in making the 
experiment. 

When one watches a snake wending its 
way through the grass or, better, over a 
piece of open ground, one cannot help but 
think, like a novice on a sailing boat which 
tacks, that it goes a deal out of its way. 
Although these obvious peculiarities of 
serpentine progression are characteristic, 
there are others even more remarkable 
which may truly be said to lie below the 
surface. In reality, the snake, being 
devoid of legs, walks upon the points of 
its ribs which move in conjunction with 
the large scales, each of which reaches 
across the under-side of the wriggling 
reptile’s body. Under the circumstances it 
seems surprising that such rapid movements 
as these, with which many are familiar, can 
result. The bony box, with its horny 
covering and its possibilities of enlargement, 
which contains the tortoises and turtles, is 
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well worthy of a second thought; but we 
must pass on to note the behaviour of the 
heart, which, in the case of the latter 
creatures, will go on beating, it is said, 
under favourable conditions, for three 
weeks after it has been removed from the 
body of its owner. 

Before leaving the reptiles, we may call 
attention to the Tuatera, the lizard of New 
Zealand which, among other curious 
features, possesses beneath the skin of its 
head an additional median eye, and there 
seems little doubt but that its remote pro- 
genitors rejoiced 
and some of Sinbad’s quondam acquaint- 
ances—in the possession of an eye in the 
middle of their foreheads. 

Many of the Amphibia always retain their 
gills and have to live in water, while others, 
after passing through a tadpole stage, 
arrive at the dignity of lungs, and can 
disport themselves on land. It 
strange to say that there is a species in 
Mexico which does both of these things, 
but it is true nevertheless. The Axolotl 
is provided with gills, lives its life in water, 
A land amphibian, which 
has been called Amd/ystoma, differs con- 


like the giant Cyclops 


seems 


and lays eggs. 


siderably in appearance from this, and is en- 
dowed with lungs. It has been determined 
without a doubt, however, that the latter 
was once an Axolotl, and that individuals 
may, upon occasion, pass out of this phase. 
Thus we find two adult forms in different 
stages of development, each capable of 
carrying on the one species to which they 
both belong. In some instances among 
land salamanders and toads, the tadpole 
stage is passed within the eggs, and these 
may be hatched in a variety of odd places. 
The father may elect to carry them in his 
mouth during the process of incubation, or 


Hind 
Limb 


A FISH WITH ITS HIND LIMBS IN 
FRONT OF ITS FORE LIMBS. 


place them carefully upon their mother’s 
back. 

Fishes would supply us with very many 
specimens for our exhibition, and few 
more interesting than that of the flat-fish, 
which, in early life, is as other fishes are. 
Its destiny has, nevertheless, determined 
that it shall pass the greater part of its 
life upon its side, and the eye which in 


A FISK WHICH HAS “ITS HEART IN ITS MOUTH ”—THE SMELT. 
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this case would be of little use, gradually 
moves its position until it is side by side 
with its fellow on what becomes for all 
practical purposes the top of the creature’s 
head. 

In a number of fishes, too, the “ pelvic 
fins,” or in more ordinary language, the 
hind limbs, are situated some distance in 
front of the fore limbs, which, from the 
shape of the shoulder-bones to which they 
are attached, if for no other reason, are 
easily to be distinguished. The fish too, 
as a rule, has its heart in its mouth, or 
as nearly so as may be—a fact, which in 
one way at least, cannot be news to the 
unsuccessful angler. 

A few strange links between fishes and 
frogs, which are scattered over the world, 
have their swim bladder—the silvery streak 
we carefully. remove from our bloater at 
breakfast—provided with blood vessels, so 
that it acts as a lung, and enables the 
“‘mud-fishes,” when the ponds dry up, to 
breathe air, and survive until the rain once 


A SEA SQUIRT WITH A HEART THAT CAN 
BEAT IN TWO WAYS. 


more sets them at liberty. The lamprey 
has no lower jaw, and the lancelet, which 
is simpler than the fishes proper, has no 
skull, though it possesses a rod, which in 
higher forms gives place to the back-bone. 


THE TADPOLE, WHICH BECOMES A 
SEA SQUIRT. 


Before passing to invertebrate animals, 
the sea squirts will claim our attention. 
Externally, when adult, many have but 
little form, though we can distinguish one 
orifice through which a current of water 
passes in, and another through which it 
goes out. The heart is most remarkable ; 
it is a simple tube, but has the unique 
power of driving the blood one way to the 
body, and then of stopping and, by con- 

tracting in an opposite direction, of 

pumping it back to be aérated in the 
gills. The sea squirt is a splendid ex- 
ample of degeneration, for in its young 
stages it is quite highly organised, more 
so, indeed, than the lancelets, and its 

larva is practically a tadpole with a 

brain, and other specialized organs. It 

loses, however, much more than its tail 
when it grows up, and only by careful 
examination can any traces of its con- 
nection with vertebrates be made out. 

Until recently, few specimens of the 
animal of the pearly nautilus were 
known, though the shells are common 
enough. Its claim to a place in our 
consideration lies in the fact that its 
eye has no lens, and the mechanism 
may very well be likened to that of the 
pinhole camera. In the latter, an image 
is thrown upon the sensitised plate, and, 
similarly, in the nautilus, a picture is 
formed upon the retina at the back of 
the eye, which is well supplied by the 
branches of the optic nerve. 

It is by no means rare to find bi- 
valves with eyes round the edge of the 
body, which are useful when the shell is 
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THE PIN-HOLE CAMERA EYE OF 
PEARLY NAUTILUS. 


THE 


opened; but stranger is the little British 
slug that lives on the margin of the sea. 
The back is covered with little tubercles, 
and each of these supports several visual 


THE SEASHORE SLUG WHICH IS 
COVERED WITH EYES. 


organs. The Chiton, which may be 
roughly compared to a limpet, with a shell 
made out of eight pieces, so that it looks 
like the back of a wood-louse, has also 


A SHELL FORMED WITH A POUCH WHICH 
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spread over its surface a number of sen- 
sory organs very much like eyes. 

Quite a romance has been woven round 
the “love darts” of the snail. It has been 
said that these delicate 
structures, which vary 
in different species, are 
propelled through the 
air as we imagine those 
of Cupid to be. _ It 
seems certain, however, 
that they can only be 
used at close quarters, 
after the fashion 
dagger, harmless indeed 
to inflict real injury, but 
none the less potent to 
make known to the un- 
sophisticated snail the 
presence of a_ lover. 
Every individual may 
have its dart, for in one 
personality the snail, 
like others among lower 
animals, combines the 
duties of both sexes. 
Familiar enough in 
plants, in which it is 
the rule to find ovary 
and stamens in _ the 
same flower, what can, 
at first sight, seem stranger than to find 
hermaphroditism in the animal world ? 

‘Turning again to bivalves, we may call 
to mind the saying made with regard to 
children—that the way to their heart is 
through their stomachs—and we find a 
practical case in the fresh-water mussel 
among other allied forms. In this 


of a 


THE LOVE-DART 
OF THE 
COMMON SNAIL. 


THE FEMALE (A) ACTS AS A CRADLE. 
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creature the alimentary canal, 
when it narrows again after the 
enlargement which we call the 
stomach, passes right through 
the substance of the heart 
itself. 

One peculiarity of shell we 
will mention, and this is the 
formation in a female bivalve 
of two little pouches of shell 
substance in each valve in 
which the eggs are hatched. 
Together they form a canopied 
cradle for the young, from 
which it is impossible for them 
to fall out or cause annoyance when the 
mother is resting with her shell closed. 
In the male mollusc, if there is any sign 
of such a structure it is but the merest 
vestige. 

Among creatures with jointed bodies and 
limbs there are numbers of features upon 
which we could dwell. Many are there who 
have picked a lobster’s claw without recog- 
nising that while our muscles clothe our 
bones those of the crustacean, or insect, 
are inside theirs. Possibly the most 
striking case which we can produce is 


A BEE THAT POCKETS ITS PARASITES. 


A BIVALVE IN WHICH THE WAY TO THE HEART 


IS THROUGH THE STOMACH. 


that of a bee from the South Pacific. Like 
many other creatures it is troubled with 
mites, but in this case of comparatively 
large size. While such parasites usually 
cling to the outside of their unfortunate 
host, these which we are considering are 
particularly favoured, for the bee in question 
has developed a special kind of back 
pocket, reached from its waist—as we may 
call the constriction between thorax and 
abdomen—and in this harbour of refuge 
the parasites are snugly ensconced. Various 
surmises have been put forward as to the 
way in which such a 
structure has come to 
be produced. It is 
difficult to imagine that 
the gain obtained by 
relegating the mites to 
one spot should be 
worth the trouble. It 
is easier to conceive 
that the mites are ready 
to keep to their special 
quarters, and it seems 
possible that they may 
play some useful part 
in the life history of the 
bee, at present un- 
known, which has led 
to what, on the face of 
it, looks for all the 
world like senseless 
encouragement of a 
nuisance. 

Living larders for the 
more active members of 
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the nest are what a number of individual 
ants in various tropical countries have 
become. The worker ants bring in stores 
of honey, and the surplus is given to 
the others whose bodies are enormously 
developed forthe reception of large quan- 
tities of food, and from whom a supply can 
be obtained as it is required. The modified 
insects are to be found in some numbers 
hanging from the roof of the nest, and even 
if a trifle monotonous, life must be sweet 
indeed to them. 

While dealing with insects, we must not 
pass by the gall-flies, which are by no 
means such distant relatives of the ants 
and bees as their name might lead one to 
suppose. Among them there are several 
cases where the female insect is the only 
one known, and, seeing that thousands of 
individuals have been reared and examined, 
it would appear that the male insect does 
not exist. One of the reasons why the 
aphides which prey upon our rose-bushes 
and hop-vines are so numerous is that the 
young ones are produced to all intents and 
purposes like the buds which fall from 
lilies and spring up into new plants. It is 
only at certain seasons that males appear 
and proper eggs, that live through the 
winter, are Among 


produced. some 


crustaceans it is only rarely that a male is 
found, while in others allied to the wood- 
lice of the garden each individual has the 


unique experience of belonging to the 
when and to the 
weaker when advanced in years. 


stronger sex young, 


In other forms, again, it is a different, 
but wonderful, change which takes place. 
There is a species which, as its name 
Artemia salina implies, inhabits salt water, 
and it might be supposed that it would not 
live in any other. Should, however, by 
any means a gradual introduction of fresh 
water render its habitat brackish, and in the 
end cause the salt element to disappear, 
hereditary tendencies and capabilities, till 
then dormant, begin to make themselves 
felt. In a few generations we get a 
creature well-suited to the conditions in 
which it has to live, and so entirely different 
from the old Artemia that the descriptive 
naturalists, unaware of the transformation, 
would not hesitate to give it a new name. 

At this stage, should matters be reversed 
and the conditions become once again more 
truly marine, the inhabitants of the rock- 
pool aquarium, which we have been 
watching, will again revert to the original 
form, and we shall be able to welcome our 
friend Artemia salina once more. 

If we mention a worm in ordinary con- 
versation, we are taken to mean an earth- 
worm, and not any other of the miscel- 
laneous animals which from time to time 
have rejoiced in the name. The earth- 
worm has no strange life history, nor does 
it, like many that cannot earn their own 
living, pass part of its life at the expense 
of one animal, and then, having come so 
far to perfection, seek another, or sit still 
and wait until its first unfortunate host is 
swallowed by its second. Nevertheless, 


AN ANT THAT HAS BECOME A HONEY-POT. 
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the earth-worm should find a place in a 
museum of bodily oddities, for it is a sub- 
terranean engineer who can swallow every- 
thing before him. His methods are 
economical to the greatest degree. To 
begin with, he submits all the material he 
excavates in making his tunnels to a pro- 
cess of digestion, and he works and eats at 
the same time. Should he meet with an 
accident which results in his being broken 
in half, what is the odds ?-—each half be- 
comes a new and active engineer. 
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little tubes, each ending in a_ sucker. 
Water is forced from a ball into a tube, 
which is thus extended to its utmost 
length, like a glove finger into which 
you are blowing; the sucker at the end 
if it comes into contact with anything, 
takes hold, and the water is then allowed 
to return into the bulb. The tube foot 
contracts, and with the help of its neigh- 
bours drags its owner a little way towards 
the point of attachment. The process is 
then repeated again and again. ‘The star- 





A STAR FISH DIGESTING ITS FOOD OUTSIDE ITS BODY, BY PROTRUDING ITS 
, STOMACH FROM ITS MOUTH. 


Simpler forms of life adopt this process 
of multiplication by division, and new 
individuals are formed naturally by the 
breaking up of the original parents. 

No creatures are more quaint than the 
sea-lilies, sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, and 
star-fish, and the hydraulic method of pro- 
gression adopted by those which are free 
to move is most peculiar. Water obtained 
through a little grid from the sea is “ laid 
on” to the ambulatory parts of the body 
in living pipes, and the actual apparatus by 
means of which the locomotion is effected 
consists of many hundreds of bulbs and 


fish has, however, a special peculiarity 
which cannot be passed over. Though it 
may pull and pull until it tires out even the 
strong muscle of the oyster, it cannot, by 
exerting all its strength, cause the valves to 
open more than they do when the oyster 
is alive. Quite a narrow chink is all that 
is produced, and the star-fish has apparently 
no means of even now reaching its prey ; 
but wait a moment! the hungry epicure 
acts upon the advice concerning Mahomet 
and the Mountain, and as the oyster 
cannot by any means be put into his 
stomach. he puts his stomach into the 
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oyster, protruding it from his mouth, and 
so digesting his food. 

The connection between the sea-fir and 
the jelly-fish is quite as wonderful as that 
between the caterpillar and the butterfly, 
for the former, from which the latter buds 
off, is, to the ordinary observer, a bit of 
seaweed. Even when more careful study 
reveals the tiny polyps like an army of 
miniature sea-anemones, which are the ends 
of its branches, the interest is by no means 
diminished. ‘The way in which the roving 
jelly-fish has been modified from the se 
dentary polyp type is remarkable enough, 
not to mention the production once more 
of a fixed colony from the eggs of the 
intermediate generation. 

Even now that the animal character of 
the sponge has long been recognised by 
naturalists, new theories as to the exact 
significance of its parts still continue to be 
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brought forward. Among these is the 
suggestion recently made that more than 
one kind of creature, each living in partner- 
ship with the other, plays a part in its 
composition. 

Leaving on one side the peculiarities 
and powers which may further exist in any 
piece of living matter, we will content our- 
selves now with making a single allusion, 
and this to the simplest forms of animal 
life. Their body is a mere microscopic 
speck of protoplasmic jelly, comparable to 
one of the many millions which constitute 
our body; and yet the same functions of 
feeding, breathing, moving, are alike pos- 
sible to both, while the living particle 
has sufficient mind and memory as well 
to enable it to recognise the sand- 
grains or sponge spicules, or what not, 
which it carefully selects as material for 
its shell. 


te 


VILLANELLE 


By J. HERBERT EASTWOOD 


HE south wind whispers in the night; 


But I can find 


no words to render 


The message of my heart’s delight. 


The cloudless moon has climbed the height ; 
We stand together in its splendour ; 
The south wind whispers in the night. 


How shall I frame my speech aright ? 
How shall I tell, and not offend her, 
The message of my heart’s delight ? 


O fold thy wings, swift hour, from flight, 
While, sweetly urging love’s surrender, 
The south wind whispers in the night. 


I clasp her close; she blushes bright 
At love’s first kiss so long and tender, 
The message of my heart’s delight. 


O Hesperus! what vows can plight 


Such love as those 


deep eyes engender? .. . 


The south wind whispers in the night 
The message of my heart’s delight ! 


No. 7. New Series. October, 1903. 





“LE SPORT” 


By PHILIP WHITHARD 


“(\H,” said my father, “it will be all 

right. They can all speak English.” 
For myself, I said nothing, but I doubted 
very much indeed if it woudd be all right. 
The fact of the matter was that a French 
gentleman of position, whom my respected 
parent had known when attached to our 
Embassy in Paris, 


had announced his 


intention of coming to stay with us, in 
response to a long-forgotten invitation. But 
since my father and mother had at that 
time a visit of their own on hand, to people 


they could not possibly disappoint, the idea 
was that I should stay at home and enter- 
tain the foreigners (Monsieur Servé, by-the- 
bye, was bringing several members of his 
family with him), and that my father should 
eventually hurry back and greet his old 
friend. 

“Tt will be all right, you know,” said my 
father. “Show them as much sport as you 
can. Servé hoped I should be able to give 
him some. Za chasse they call it over 
there. You ought to have let me teach you 
French. You'll feel the want of it some 
day.” 

Now, at that time, I was not given to pay 
very much attention to parental admoni- 
tions ; but I will say that, before very long, 
I had to concede that my father was right. 
I had an instinctive horror of Frenchmen, 
in all that had to do with British sport, and 
I had just as poor an opinion of their 
rendering of our language, borne out, in 
some way, by the fact that I myself had 
imagined I was fairly conversant with the 
French languag:», until I had one day found 
myself alone at a Gallic seaport. 

“You might as well stay, father,” I said. 

“T can’t, my boy. It will be all right.” 

Well, the day arrived upon which I was 
to receive the wayfarers, as the host of our 
mansion and the administrator of our 
ancestral acres. I sent a carriage to the 
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station for them, and a.cart for the luggage, 
and sat down to wait. 

“Train's late,” I thought, after about an 
hour’s reading. ‘“ I’ll go and look.” 
a window seat above the 
porch, which commanded the sweep of the 
drive and a length of road in the distance, 
upon which, before very long, I distinctly 
made out the carriage, with several persons 
in it. 


There was 


There they were. I waited some 
ten minutes, listening for the sound of 
hoofs. Soon I heard them in the avenue ; 
then close at hand. Then, right under- 
neath me, I saw the top of the whip, and 
the carriage swung in sight. 

“Great Scot!” 

Of the strange contents of that carriage 
I have, even after all these years, the most 
vivid recollection. It was more like the 
cast of a travelling company than anything 
I know of in this country. Monsieur Servé 
himself was dressed like a very well-to-do 
brigand, with a taste for horse-flesh. He 
had a check suit, of about four checks 
to the foot, a tie the colour of a flamingo, 
and a highly respectable top-hat, by way 
of contrast. His trappings (I can use no 
other word) consisted of game-bags, hang- 
ing about him, and a wicker creel, beneath 
his arm, held as a football is held by a man 
running. Of Madame Servé I can say 
nothing that would be adequate to describe 
her ; though I may mention that, choosing 
between her size and brilliancy, it would 
have been impossible to determine whether 
she was most like an elephant or a parrot. 
A young gentleman with a little black 
moustache, and a straw hat like a nigger 
minstrel’s, I took to be Monsieur Servé the 
younger. The young lady next him I 
supposed was his sister. She would have 
been pretty but for the disfigurement of 
an enormous coiffure that seemed to be 
composed of box-cords, interwoven with 





Monsieur Servé Jell on me like a bear. 
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horsehair, surmounted by a rat-trap decked 
with flowers. 

But what filled me with astonishment in 
excess of all this was that the whole party 
were, to put it mildly, armed to the teeth. 
Had they been making a raid upon the 
German frontier they could not have been 
more efficiently equipped. The carriage 
bristled with fire-arms as a porcupine does 
with spikes. Between their knees, and 
piled in corners, and sticking over the 
doors, was a _ whole arsenal. Even 
Mademoiselle Servé held an elegant rifle 
upwards, while across a tight little jacket 
was a bandoleer of yellow leather. 

However, there was nothing for it but 
to go out and welcome them, which I did 
with the greatest confusion. Our coachman 
touched his hat to me in a manner which, 
though respectful, admitted of no doubt as 
to what was going on inside him. Monsieur 
Servé, as soon as he caught sight of me, 
sprang up with a shout, plunged out of the 
door nearest to him, and, darting round by 
the back of the carriage, fell on me like a 
bear. : 

“Ah, ah! yong vriend,” he ejaculated, 
after kissing me as if I were a milkmaid. 
“Velcom to Inglond! You harf a vine 
propreity here, arn I discarn much sport. 
I harf viewed a hare as I comed along, 
vitch I harf much envy to shute. Ah! but 
I harf forgot mysel’! Permit me ze plea- 
sure to introduce you to Madame, oo harse 
long ’ad ze wish to make hersel’ embraced 
by you.” 

Madame Servé, from the carriage, 
grinned at me like a hippopotamus leaning 
out of its bath, and I was just being intro- 
duced to her daughter when a loud cry 
from young Monsieur Servé roused us 
all. 

“Regardez, pappah, regardez!” he 
ejaculated, staring up into the air over his 
head. 

I had just looked up to see what in the 
world could be above us, rather expecting 
to catch sight of a stray balloon, when there 
was a shriek of delight from Mademoiselle 
Servé, and a shrill remark in French : 

“Un corbeau, un corbeau! 


Tirez, 
Jules, tirez!” 


Whether the young gentleman’s gun was 
loaded or not I do not know; but when I 
saw him level it in the direction of a crow 
that was sailing calmly overhead, I could 
not prevent myself shouting out : 

“Don’t shoot, sir; don’t shoot! 
horses will bolt!” 

Monsieur Jules, I take it, did not under- 
stand, for he continued following the bird 
with the sight of his gun, till his father 
exclaimed, in a voice such as is used, I 
believe, upon men-of-war : 

“ Jules, arretez! It is not ze sport!” 

After this, I assisted Monsieur Servé to 
get his family and their weapons out of the 
carriage, and discovered that, although my 
father had described them as all knowing 
English, with the exception of Monsieur 
Servé they knew about as much of that 
language as the average Zulu. Madame 
Servé, the best educated of the other three, 
remarked to me, on ascending the steps, 
upon my arm: 


The 


““ Dey is good chasers, vous comprenez.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. 

The hippopotamus laughed, as if she 
thought me rather a young fool for not 
knowing English. 

“ Dey haf loves off ze tirarsh off shiby-a— 
vous comprenez—-faisang an off purr-dree.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said—“* Yes—Ahum—Yes.” 

Of the dinner incidents that evening I 
will not attempt a description. When it 
was over I threatened to give the butler 
notice, for unseemly behaviour and setting a 
bad example to the parlourmaid. Monsieur 
Servé, I discovered at the meal, was a 
brilliant conversationalist, with a great 
admiration for England and_ English 
country ways. Here is an example of his 
conversation : 

“Now, eef I ’ard a tare—zay, like 
Monsieur Milor Sallisbrooke or Sir Cham- 
berlain—lI vill tell you, my vriend, vot I 
vould do. I vould haf ze vild pig about 
me everyvere. It should be better than ze 
chase of the vox, and more excitement. 
I vould haf a day of feast vor all ze vorld 
—ze chasers, ze high aristocrats, ze varmers: 
all. Ve vould uncouple ze dogs, arn pur- 
sue ze game ze long of ze woods. Ven ze 
game showed himself, ze men vould shute 












in turn, each at his proper post, and each 
at ze behind of his companion. 
vould be much sport.” 


Dere 


“Yes, Monsieur Servé,” I assented, “ I 
think there would.” 

Early the next morning, I was awakened 
from my slumbers by a horrible noise. It 
seemed as though somebody festive were 
playing with a Maxim gun outside my 
window. Looking out, I saw the starlings 
rising from the laurels in flocks, and, on 
closer inspection, discovered that Master 
Servé was having a battue of these birds. 
A nice occupation for a young fellow of 
twenty. 

“Des étourneaux! des étourneaux!” he 
shouted, when he saw me in my night- 
shirt. “ J’ai tué plusieurs.” I didn’t know 
what he meant, but he seemed very happy. 

“QO, fire away,” I said. ‘“ You can have 
them for breakfast.—It’s all right John,” I 
added, to our gamekeeper, whom I now 
observed upon the drive, watching the per- 
formance. 

John touched his hat. 

“All right, sir; but I thought I might 
watch and see as ’ow the young gentle- 
man didn’t break no windows. ’E was 
shooting towards the ’ouse when I first 
seed ’im.” 

After breakfast I 
sport, in 
instructions. 


proposed a day of 

with my father’s 
Mademoiselle Servé voted 
for “la péche,” which meant fishing. So 
I took her on to the terrace, and showed 
her our sheet of water, whither she set out, 
not long afterwards, to catch roach with a 
pike rod—and about five hundred worms. 
Young Monsieur Servé I wished to get 
rid of, for since he didn’t know a word 
of English I had to talk to the young 
ignoramus in French, which he couldn’t 
understand either. But here a_ hitch 
occurred, for our gamekeeper seemed 
unaccountably reluctant to take him off 
my hands. 


accordance 


“Wouldn’t the young gentleman prefer. 
to go along with the Marky, sir, a-shooting 
pheasants, ’stead of coming along with me 
a-rabbiting? ’E seems fond of the birds, sir.” 

“Nonsense, John,” I said. 
you know about it?” 


“What do 
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“ Beg pardon for speaking so to you, sir, 
but I thought ’e might like to be with you, 


, 


sir. 

“Oh, hang it!” I exclaimed, with such 
emphasis that even John had to laugh, and 
Monsieur Servé the elder, who was not too 
dull to see the point of our discussion, 
addressed him in a confident tone: 

“‘ My vriend,” he said, “‘ my son is a gude 
shooter. Dere is no danger; I insure you.” 

“Well, sir; thank you kindly, sir. I’m 
afraid there ain’t no time to take a policy 
out now, sir, but if Mister Charles would 
mention it to the master, in case anything 
’"appened ‘i 

“John,” I said, “have the goodness to 
keep your jokes till they’re asked for. 
Take young Mr. Servé out rabbiting.” 

Of Monsieur Servé’s shooting I do not 
wish to be a severe critic; but I w#// say 
that rabbits don’t fly, nor do pheasants 
burrow under the ground, as, judging from 
the direction of his aim when in presence 
of these animals, one might have at first 
been led to suppose. My expedition with 
him, through woods and over fields, which, 
by-the-bye, lost me a day’s hunting, was an 
unvaried monotony of misses. However, 
he continued very happy, and blazed away 
as if nothing had happened; and, indeed, 
nothing ever did. 

About eleven, as we were standing at the 
corner of a field, I thought I heard the 
horn. 





* Listen,” I said. 


Monsieur Servé gave a jump, and 
pointed his gun round the horizon. 

“No, no,” I said, “not that. The 
hounds. Hark! There they are.” 


“You desire me to understand dat ze 
chasers of voxes are in train?” 

I said nothing, but listened intently. 

Yes, there they were, quite close to us. 
I heard the horn again—at the far end of 
the wood—and, presently, could make out 
the huntsman’s voice. They had evidently 
lost, and were trying to pick up the line. 

“If you keep quiet,” I observed to my 
companion, “ you may see the fox.” 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, “dat vould be 
gude sport vor me.” 
Now, had I been listening less intently 
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for the hounds, I might have found some 
significance in these words. As it was, I 
stood there motionless, with all my wits 
alert, watching the line of wood that rose 
up near us. There was a hayrick about 
twenty yards away, close against the cover, 
and a gap opposite it. Then, suddenly 

“ Look, look,” I whispered, “ there’s the 
fox !” 

“Quoi? quoi? Ah, ah!” 

And before I could stop it, before I was 
even aware of it, Monsieur Servé had made 
the shot of his life. He must have hit it in 
the head, or have fired his choke barrel, for 
the fox went over like a ninepin, and the 
deed was done. 

Some men would have cursed Monsieur 
Servé, others would have knocked 
down. I did neither. But I ran up to the 
fox, in which life extinct when I 
examined it, and began wondering where I 
should hide it, in case we were discovered 


him 


was 


walked 
after me leisurely, and came up with a 
smile upon his face. 

“Ab, 
shoot. 


by its pursuers. Monsieur Servé 


ah!” he said, “dat was gude 
You see, my vriend, I not alvays 
meece.” 

“No,” I responded, with an acid smile, 
holding up the creature by the brush. 
“You haven't missed this time.” 

My guest felt the ribs of his victim as 
though it were a Christmas turkey. 

“ Ah, ah! dat is a vine vat vox. 
compose one bag by himself? ” 

“Yes; but the hunters?” I suggested. 

“ Dey vill haf liking to me to haf slain it 
vor dem in dis vashion.” 

What form the hunters’ liking would 
probably take I was well aware, and I was 
about to explain to Monsieur Servé—when 
crash !” 

I just caught sight of a pink coat, not ten 
yards from us, in the wood, before I 
plumped down against the hayrick, with the 
slaughtered animal behind me. Great 
heavens ! it was one of the hunt servants. 
I could see his velvet cap; and, confound 
it! there was a gap close beside us. 

“*? Allo, my vine vriend!” shouted Mon- 
sieur Servé. ‘‘ Do you seek a vox?” 
“Wort?” 


"E will 


“Confound you!” I said; “it’s one of 
the whips,” working the fox behind me 
into the underpart of the hayrick, where, 
as luck would have it, there was a kind of 
hole. ‘ Monsieur Servé, Monsieur Servé, 
it’s criminal to shoot a fox in England. 
You might be fined ten pounds—fifty—a 
hundred!” Before I had time to say any 
more there was the whimper of a hound; 
then a chorus; then a loud “Yo, on to 
him!” and in another moment the pack 
was before me, questing diligently around. 
There were sounds in the cover—splashings, 
and the ploop of hoofs that left the mud 
holes ; and they all came through the gap. 
If Monsieur Servé wished to see a hunting- 
field, there it was. 

“ Hallo, Densom!”’ 
“What's up?” 

“Oh, nothing, Sir John; it’s all right. 
Just strained my foot a little. I’m all 
right, you know.” 

“Mr. Densom hurt?” asked 
Chesham. “ Not badly, I hope?” 

“Yes; sprained his ankle,” said her 
husband. 

“Oh, then we must get him up directly.” 

She moved her horse close tome. That 
beggar behind was stinking like a silo. 
Her ladyship went on: 

‘““You must have my second horse, Mr. 
Densom ; and your friend can walk beside 
you.” 


said the Master. 


Lady 


, 


She looked at Monsieur Servé, as though 
asking an introduction. 

I didn’t give it. I cursed his Gallic 
impudence when, with a sweep of his 
squash hat, that set the lady’s horse plung- 
ing, he observed, with a ridiculous bow: 

“Madame, I haf ’ad the misfortune to 
cross the pleasure off your estimable chase. 
I offer Madame my sincere regrets eef I haf 
shoot——” 

‘“‘ Monsieur Servé !” I cried. 

** Monsieur ? ” 

“Here, I want to speak to you.” 

“Ven I haf apologised to Madame——” 

“Lady Chesham, I asked in despair, 
“may my friend undo my collar? Oh, 
now, please. Now, directly.” 

For I saw Monsieur Servé about to 
speak. 





Never shall I forget that yell of merriment at my expense. 
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The master’s wife looked astonished, then 
concerned. 

“Oh, please,” she ejaculated to the 
Frenchman. ‘‘ Mr. Densom seems in pain.” 

Monsieur Servé leant down, and, with 
his great fat paws, took out my collar-stud, 
while I raged inwardly at my _ horrible 
situation ; but when his ear was close to 
me I had the satisfaction of muttering 
between my teeth : 

“If you tell about that brute behind me, 
I'll get up and blow your brains out!” 

I was now the centre of a semi-circle of 
riders, all asking eagerly what was the 
matter. The guns lying beside us sug- 
gested to someone I had been shot. 
rapidly becoming “an accident.” There 
was a call for a hurdle, and a scurry of 
beating hoofs went off in the direction of 
the nearest visible labourer. Indeed, I 
must have looked a pitiful object, sitting 
there with my collar undone ; and though 
Lady Chesham said I’d only broken my 
ankle, everyone thought it was a good 
deal worse. 


“Why doesn’t somebody send for a 
doctor?” asked a pretty woman, irritably. 

Then there was a cry for brandy, and a 
fellow in pink approached me with his 
flask. 


“ Here, my boy,” he said. 

I assured him I was all right. 
get up—if I wanted to,” I added. 

How devoutly I wished I could. 

By this time, Lady Chesham was in 
despair. “Jack, Jack!” she was crying 
(Jack was her son, who was, somehow, out 
of the run). “Oh, do send Jack here, to 
come and move him. Jack!” 

“ All right, mother,” said a manly voice. 

“ Hallo, what’s up! Densom! Hurt, 
old fellow ?” 

In a moment he was by my side. 

“Chesham,” I ejaculated, ‘‘ for——” 

“ All right, all right, old man, we'll see 
you through all square.” 

“ Chesham,” I said, “Z don’t want to be 
taken up! ve got a particular reason.” 

“All right, old chappie, it won’t hurt. 
Here, take his legs, somebody. Keep 
your pecker up, old fellow; we won’t hurt 
you.” 


“T could 


I was: 


SPORT” 


Somebody advanced to have the honour 
of supporting my extremities, and Jack 
Chesham had me beneath the shoulders. 
I knew it was all up, and, with a bound 
of utter desperation, I started to my 
feet. There was a thrilling cry of astonish- 
ment, as though a miracle had been per- 
formed ; a lapse into intensest silence ; 
then-—— 

Chesham had seen the fox. He drew it 
out from under the hayrick, holding it up 
in the sight of all of them. 

“By Jove, Densom!” he roared. ‘‘Pater.” 

“That d—d fool shot it!” I vociferated. 
“ He’s a Frenchman!” 

Never shall I forget that yell of merri- 
ment at my expense. The place seemed 
all lungs, and all of them hard at laughter. 
Sir John could hardly sit his horse, and 
Lady Chesham shrieked, and the rest made 
a noise like peacocks. But what was far 
worse than anything, was that that pig— 
that idiot—that Serve, who had got me 
into all this row, laughed louder than the 
whole lot of them together. That was the 
unkindest cut of all. 

I got home, through a fire of chaff, 
somehow; for the hunt, with persistent 
kindness, came along in the direction of 
our home. As Jack Chesham said, they 
didn’t know how many more foxes I had in 
the kennel. Servé, with his confounded 
impudence, was the hero of the party. He 
spoke about me patronizingly as “our yong 
vriend,” and laughed uproariously to all the 
pretty women he could get near, at what 
he called my “meerachulous avventure.” 
Once inside the gate, which I shut and 
chained, I felt considerably more comfort- 
able. Here we met John and Master Jules, 
the former looking very serious. 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir——” he began. 

“Oh, confound you!” I ejaculated. 

“ Beg pardon, Mister Charles——” 

* Well, what is it?” 

“Beg pardon, Mister Charles, but the 
young Marky near shot me, a-killing of this 
ere.” And, with a face of intense disgust, 
John held up a mangled robin. 

That evening I sent a telegram to my 
father :—“If you want to see your son 
alive, come at once.” 
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PARIS, OCCUPIED BY VICTOR HUGO FROM 


1833 To 1848. 


LA MAISON DE VICTOR HUGO 


By TIBURCE 


HE poet of “ La Légende des Siécles ” 
once said: “ From time to time History 

sets a seal ona city. In the space of four 
thousand years three cities have been 
thus singled out. They represent the 
essence of civilisation. What Athens was 
to ancient Greece, what Rome was to the 
Roman Empire, Paris is to-day to Europe, 
to America, to the whole civilised world. 
It is a city and a world, and he who 
addresses Paris, speaks to the whole world. 
Urbi et Orbi.” With these words still 
ringing in their memory, it is no wonder that 
the Parisians should pass over Besangon, 
where Victor Hugo was born, or Guernsey, 
where he spent seventeen years of his 


BEAUGEARD 


life, and choose the house he occupied in 
La Ville-Lumitre as the most fitting 
shrine for the precious relics now col- 
lected there: they form a unique and 
wonderful museum which promises to 
become, like Weimar and Stratford-on- 
Avon, the object of many a_ reverent 
pilgrimage. For the name of the great 
city the poet loved is above all others 
intimately associated with his. © Think 
of “Notre Dame” and “Les Misérables,” 
and memory conjures up at once 
visions of medieval Paris, as Hugo 
gorgeously pourtrayed it with its picturesque 
crowds and street scenes, and revolutionary 
Paris in the nineteenth century with 
57 
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Gavroche uttering one last doz mot in his 
death agony on the barricades. 
also in 


Was it not 
“the capital of the intellectual 
world” that Hugo fought and won the 
fiercest battle that ever was waged between 
two rival literary schools—the Classic and 
the Romantic? Had he not, at this critical 
moment, received support and encourage- 
ment in Paris, 

who knows 
whether he 
would = ever 
have written 
“Les Contem- 
plations” ~— or 
“La 
des 


Légende 
Siécles,” 
and, to quote 
Swinburne, 
the 
position of 
“Spiritual Sov- 
the 
nineteenth cen- 


risen to 


ereign of 


tury?” 
The 


seum 


mu- 
recently 
opened to the 
public is now 
the property of 
the City of 
Paris, to which 
it was pre- 
sented two 
years ago by 
M. Paul Meu- 
rice and other 
members of the 
Hugo family. 
This building, 
in which the 
poet lived from 
1833 until the overthrow of King Louis 
Philippe, in 1848, is situated in the Place 
des Vosges, formerly Place Royale, the 
centre of fashionable Paris in the seven- 
teenth century. Nearly all the houses in 
the square date as far back as the reign of 
Louis XIII., and are uniform in style, so 
much so in fact that, were it not for a 


white marble slab bearing the inscription 


““Maison de Victor Hugo,” visitors would 


VICTOR HUGO’S DESK. 


DE VICTOR HUGO 


be at a loss to dijstinguish the 


residence from any other. 


poet’s 


On entering the large drawing-room on 
the first floor, interest is at once awakened 
by a curious piece of furniture standing 
between two columns in the centre of the 
salon. It is a desk, carved by the great 
poet himself, on which is placed the famous 

casket contain- 
ing the 
inkstands once 
used _respec- 
tively by Victor 
Hugo,  Alex- 
andre Dumas, 
Georges Sand, 
and Lamartine. 
Hugo had 
been asked to 
contribute in 
some way or 
other to a cha- 
rity bazaar. and 
hit upon the 
original idea of 
exhibiting — for 
sale a piece of 
furniture of his 
own design and 
make. When 
the work 
completed, 
the 
poet’s wife 
would not part 
with it,and sent 
a thousand 
franc note to 
the charity 
fund instead. 

Next to this 
desk is another 
table of gothic design, on which stands the 
magnificent vase presented to Victor Hugo 
by a group of admirers on his eightieth 
birthday. 

Two 


four 


was 


however, 


face one 
another from each end of the room: one 
by David d’Angers represents Victor Hugo 
in the full strength of manhood, while the 
other, by Rodin, shows him in a meditative 
attitude, crowned with years and glory. 


characteristic busts 
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There is not a picture on the walls 
which does not bear the signature of some 
celebrated artist. We have Don César de 
Bazan, by Roybet ; the Satyr, by Fantin- 
Latour; the Death of Baudin, by J. P. 
Laurens ; the Portrait of Victor Hugo, by 
Bonnat ; Sarah la Baigneuse, by Henner ; 
La Esmeralda, by Luc-Olivier Merson ; 
Fantine, by Carritre ; the Arc de Triomphe 
on the Eve of Victor Hugo's Funeral, by 
Roll; in fact the most eminent painters of 
France rendering the greatest tribute con- 
ceivable, the homage of Genius to Genius. 
* * o * 
The suite of rooms on the~ second 
floor, which Victor Hugo occupied from 
1833 until 1848, have now been transformed 
into a musée intime. 


A curious and interest- 
ing sight, for here are exhibited specimens 
of the poet’s efforts in drawing, painting, 


wood-carving, and even tapestry. 
collection, indeed ! 


A unique 
Every specimen, be it 
a rough, hastily-executed sketch, or an 
ungainly-shaped piece of furniture, bears 
the unmistakable stamp of the Master’s 


THE INKSTANDS OF 
ONE 


FOUR FAMOUS FRENCH 
STAND BY VICTOR HUGO HIMSELF. 


VICTOR HUGO 
original genius. The drawings and paint- 
are charged with the 
individuality of the Titan Spirit which con- 
ceived Triboulet, Quasimodo, and Gunahu- 
mara. Look, for instance, at the portrait of 
Une Inconnue, or the weird sketch of Ze 
Pendu, or the more fantastic Burg de la 
Croix ; how strikingly expressive they are 
of Hugo’s love of the mysterious, the 
bizarre, and the ou/ré / 


ings, especially, 


He paints as he 
writes, with the eyes and the imagination 
of an intellectual giant. “Had Victor 
Hugo not been a poet,” said Théophile 
Gautier, “he would have been a painter of 
the first order; he unites in his sombre 
and wild sketches and drawings the effects 
realised by Goya in chiaroscuro with those 
attained by Piranese in his wonderful ren- 
dering of architecture. Many a painter 
would envy Hugo’s peculiar art in depicting 
old dungeons and towers, and castles and 
churches crumbling into ruins. His com- 
positions are generally suggestive of gloom 
and mystery, and oppress like a 
nightmare.” 


one 


WRITERS, MOUNTED ON 





After the Painting by Roybet. 
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A STRANGE WOMAN. 


After a Sketch by Victor Hugo. 


The very manner in which Hugo exe- 
cuted his pen-and-ink sketches is original 
in the extreme. Georges Hugo relates 
how he saw his grandfather busy sketching 
one day at Hauteville House, in Guernsey. 
The poet drew a few lines with a quill pen 
across a sheet of white paper, then, as 
if absent-mindedly, would let the pen fall 


on the paper. By repeating this singular 


process three or four times, the paper 


with blots of 
These lines and 
a kind of 
with 


became naturally studded 
various sizes and shapes. 

blots Hugo 
structure, 


used as super- 
the feathered 
end of his quill pen, or with a common 
wooden match, 


and now 
them into 
what gradually developed into a landscape 
or a group of figures. 


transformed 


Although, this 


VICTOR HUGO 

method would scarcely appeal to 
a prince of the brush, yet Hugo 
practised it with considerable 
skill and success. “ Your praise 
of what I call my pen-and-ink 
sketches,” writes to Bau- 
delaire from Guernsey, “ fills me 


he 


The mate- 
rials I use comprise pen, pencil, 
charcoal, red chalk, and soot 

an indescribable compound as 
you see—by the help of which, 
however, I 


with joy and pride. 


nearly succeed in 
expressing what my eyes—and 
all, my mind—see. I 
enjoy doing these sketches while 
composing verses.” 

The curious will find confir 
mation of this should they. run 
through the 
manuscripts exhibited at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
manuscripts of “ Les Orientales,” 
“ Les Misérables,” “ La Légende 
des Siétcles,” “ Ruy Blas,” and 
especially “Les Travailleurs de 


above 


some of Hugo 


la Mer,” abound in marginal or 
half-page vignettes, arabesques, 
and other ornamental drawings. 
* * * * 
But to return to the descrip- 
tion of the Victor Hugo House. 
The rocm adjoining the one 
where the poet’s sketches and 
drawings 
desk his works were 
written ; the massive Louis XIII. bed on 
which he breathed his last; the mosaic 
armoire in which he kept his manuscripts ; 
his old-fashioned clock; in fact, the very 
furniture that filled his bedroom at the 
Avenue d’Eylau, when he died in May, 
1885. 

In the part known as Le Musée de 
Famille, on the third floor, are exhibited 
photographs and portraits of Victor Hugo, 
his wife, his grandchildren, his father, 
mother, and grandparents. Across the 
ceiling hangs the historical standard taken 
by the French from the Kasbah of Algiers 
in 1847. A small table near the window 
bears the significant inscription, roughly 


are exhibited, contains the high 


on which most of 
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cut in the wood: “I give this table, on 
which I wrote “La Légende des Siécles,” 
to Madame Drouet, 
+ eo. 

The next and last room, appropriately 
called Le Musée Populaire, is filled with 
quite a 


Guernsey, 1859. 


unique collection of 


popular 
plaster busts, 
coloured engravings and posters, plates and 
vases, cut-glass bottles, pipes and tobacco- 
jars, all bearing the effigy of the poet, more 
or less ingeniously carved or painted 


mementoes of Victor Hugo : 


the 
simple, albeit eloquent tribute of the masses 
to the great Master’s genius. 

Apart from the singular interest the col- 
lection just described affords, the building 
itself in which it is treasured has a story 
well worth the visitor’s attention. I have 
already stated that it was here that Victor 
Hugo lived for a considerable number of 
years—@vi_ magnum 


Spatium-—the very 
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VICTOR HUGO 63 
period in which his works began to bring 
him fame and fortune. In 1833, the year 
in which Afarie Tudor and Lucresia Borgia 
were first produced on the stage, the poet 
came to reside at the Place des Vosges, 
then known as Place Royale. 
that he was attracted by the 
of the place, the calmness 
around, or 


It may be 
quaint aspect 
and_ solitude 
still, by the 
the building 
house he was 
lived Marshal de 
Rohan-Guéménée, 
Marion 


more probably 
many historical associations 
possessed. 
about to 
Laverdin, 
and the de Lorme, 
whose romantic adventures, as everybody 


For in this very 
occupy once 
Princess de 


celebrated 


knows, Hugo has woven into a drama. 
The poet lost no time in re-decorating 
his new home according to his taste: the 
prevailing notes of the furniture and or- 
namentation being oriental and medizval. 
A beautiful piece of 


tapestry naively 


THE GRAND RECEPTION ROOM, FIRST FLOOR OF LA MAISON DE VICTOR 


PLACE DES VOSGES, 


PARIS. 
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illustrating the Romaunt of the Rose hung 
across the ceiling of the drawing-room. 
There were no chairs properly speaking, 
but settees and divans, richly embroidered 
sofas, huge gothic seats lined with Cordova 
leather, and quaintly carved wooden stools, 
ingeniously arranged about the vast apart- 
ment, suggested studied comfort and 
refinement. Among other relics of by- 
gone times which added to the strangeness 
of the place were a Louis XV. miniature 
fountain, a Swiss crossbow of the fifteenth 
century, Christopher Columbus’ sea com- 
pass bearing the inscription: “ Pinta, 
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into the house. One evening, however, a 
number of young girls sang some choruses 
from Za Esmeralda, accompanied by the 
harp, and among the fair singers—most 
admired and most beautiful of all—was 
Mademoiselle Eugénie de Montijo, after- 
wards Empress of the French ! : 
The fifteen years Victor Hugo resided at 
the Place Royale were perhaps the most 
eventful of his career. They were marked 
by his reception among the Immortals at 
the French Academy, his elevation to the 
peerage by King Louis-Philippe, and the 
production of such works as “Claude 


EXAMPLE OF WOOD-CARVING BY VICTOR HUGO. 


1489,” and a profusion of antique and 
medizval curios in silver, bronze, glass, and 
earthenware. 

Such then was the drawing-room in which 
Victor Hugo held the famous receptions so 
much spoken of by his admirers and 
enemies alike. Here congregated, once a 
week, the ér¢e of literary and artistic Paris 
—Balzac, Alexandre Dumas, Eugéne Dela- 
croix, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, Alfred de 
Musset, Théophile Gautier, Gérard de 
Nerval, Alfred de Vigny, Alphonse Karr, 
Théodore de Banville, &c. 

Music very rarely formed part of the 
entertainment, for Hugo disliked it, and 
would never allow a piano to be brought 
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Gueux” (1834), “Les Chants du Crépuscule” 
and “ Angelo” (1835), ‘‘La Esmeralda” 
(1836), “Les Voix Intérieures” (1837), 
“Ruy Blas” (1838), “ Les Rayons et les 
Ombres ” (1841), “ Le Rhin” (1842), “ Les 
Burgraves” (1843), &c. The last years he 
spent there, however, were saddened by 
the tragic death of his daughter, who was 
drowned at Villequier; by the unfavourable, 
not to say hostile, reception accorded to 
Les Burgraves on the stage ; and, finally, by 
the Revolution of 1848, when the mob 
invaded his house in the Place Royale and 
destroyed or took away a quantity of fur- 
niture, plate, pictures, and curios. The 
cup of bitterness was not, however, full, for 
F 
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soon after followed Louis Napoleon’s coup 
@’éta/, and the poet was driven into exile, 


first to Belgium, then to Spain and Jersey 


and Guernsey, for well-nigh twenty years. 
The French, however, made reparation 
for past injuries when Victor Hugo came 
back to France after the Franco-German 
War and the overthrow of Napoleon III. 
The very house in the Place Royale from 
which he had once to flee for his life was 


ROOM IN 


decked with flowers, illuminated and _ be- 
ribboned. 

More remarkable still was the scene that 
took place last year in the Place des Vosges 
to commemorate the centenary of the poet’s 
birth. The whole square, on the evening of 
the second of March, presented an Elysium- 
like appearance, with festoons and garlands 
hanging overhead from one end of the place 
to the other, and marble statues and foun- 
tains standing out here and there from 
amongst a mass of foliage and flowers. At 


the close of the féte a band of twelve 


DE 
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hundred musicians played the ‘‘ Hymne 
Triomphal,” whilst on the impromptu stage 
erected on the top of the poet’s residence 
two figures appeared, symbolising the Muse 
of Paris and the Muse of Victor Hugo. 
The apotheosis in the Place des Vosges 
was only one item in the program of the 
The 
most characteristic function, perhaps, was 
the reception at the Hotel de Ville of 


fétes, which lasted for a whole week. 


WHICH VICTOR HUGO DIED. 


the foreign delegates who had come from 
nearly all parts of the globe to pay homage 
to the memory of the Master. 

Magnificent as was the tribute paid to 
his memory, it is consoling to think that 
glory and honour did not come to the poet 
only after death. His masterpieces aroused 
world-wide enthusiasm during his lifetime, 
and, like Voltaire, he entered “vivant dans 
l’immortalité,” for in the evening of his 
days the white locks of the poet-patriarch 
were verily crowned with the green leaves 
of the laurel. 





THE POPE’S PRIVATE STUDY. 


POPE PIUS X. 


By MARY ALICE VIALLS 


HAVE taken my return ticket,” was the 
response given by the popular Vene- 

tian Patriarch to his numerous well-wishers 
who augured for him the Papacy, as he 
disembarked from his gondola last July at 
the Venice railway station, en route for the 
Conclave. But beyond his own devoted 
Venetians, few Italians, save those behind 
the scenes in Vatican circles, were inclined 
to give Giuseppe Sarto a prominent place 
among the “fapadili,” whilst outside Italy, 
his name, revered as it was in his diocese, 
was hardly known. For the new Pontiff is 
a man who has shunned the garish light of 
publicity, preferring, like a good shepherd 
of his flock, to fulfil with unwearied zeal 
and activity the onerous “office of a 
bishop.” That most brilliant of diplomats, 
Serafino Vannutelli; his Eminence, Ram- 
polla del Tindaro, versed .in all the arts of 


statecraft; Girolamo Gotti, the distinguished 
General of the Carmelites ; even the aged 
Cardinal Oreglia, who has assisted at two 
papal conclaves, and is almost the last 
survivor of the ancient végime—all these 
candidates were freely discussed in the 
European but to the illustrious 
prelate who to-day wears so worthily the 
papal tiara only scanty suffrages were 
given. 

But history, ever inexhaustible in sur- 
prises, has once more provided a waiting 
world with a coup that is both dramatic 
and picturesque in the election of the 
Patriarch of Venice, and Europe sees 
exalted to the loftiest position in Christen- 
dom, a humble son of the people. Jor the 
coronation of Giuseppe Sarto as Head of 
the Roman Church; has broken the line of 
patrician popes, and has once more fitly 


press, 
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reinstated in the Chair of the Fisherman 
of Galilee, the purely democratic traditions 
of early Christian times. On behalf of the 
present Pontiff, the Church can proudly 
boast that—like Browning’s pope—“ full 
low his life began,” since he is the child 
of peasant-parents, and was cradled in that 
“apostolic poverty” 
which his whole career 
has done so much to 
emphasise. 

Giuseppe Sarto was 
born on June and, 
1835, in the little vil- 
lage of Riese, in that 
Venetian province of 
Treviso, which, by the 
way, gave a pope to 
Italy as far back as 
the person 
of Niccola Boccasini, 
elected under the title 
of Benedict XI. of 
pious memory. ‘The 
district, however fertile 
in good popes, is one 
of the most poverty- 
stricken in North Italy. 
Only those travellers 
who seen for 
themselves the inde- 
scribably depressing 
squalor of the smaller 
Venetian villages can 
realise what a des- 
perate struggle for the 
bare means of exist- 
ence is the lot of the 
miserable peasantry. 
Moreover, the fact that 
the little Giuseppe was 
one of a family of ten, 
to feed whose hungry 
mouths the father could not earn anything 
approaching to a “living wage,” vividly 
suggests what sacrifices the household had 
to make to ensure the boy the means of 
education, finally secured to him through 
the kindness of the parish priest, who 
little dreamed what his frofégé’s future 
prospects were to be. 

From an early age the boy, bred to the 
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sturdy, outdoor life of the Italian con- 
tadino, displayed a distinct bent for a 
priestly vocation—a bent that for the most 
part is religiously respected by Italians of 
the lower classes. The educational 
resources of his birthplace were soon 
exhausted, and the lad’s studious leanings 
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demanded a wider field for their develop- 
ment than Riese could afford. He was, 


therefore, sent to a college at Castel- 
Franco, a small country town, famous as 
having been the birthplace of the Venetian 
painter, Giorgione. From here the student 
was transferred to the Central Seminary at 
Padua, to prepare for an_ ecclesiastical 
career. There, in that world-renowned 
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seat of Italian learning, where the eighty- 
two statues of her most famous a/umni 
guard the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and 
St. Antony’s domed fane witnesses to the 
glory of the city’s patron saint, Giuseppe 
Sarto fulfilled his appointed theological 
studies with distinguished success. 

On September 18th, 1858, the young 
seminarist received his priest’s orders in the 
Cathedral of Castel-Franco, from whose 
high altar the pictured Madonna and-Saints 
of Giorgione have gazed serenely down for 
the last four hundred years upon successive 
generations of townsfolk. That year of 
Giuseppe Sarto’s ordination was, in many 
ways, a memorable one for Italy. In the 
January of 1858, Orsini’s desperate attempt 
on the life of Napoleon III. had forced the 
question of Italian liberation to the front. 
In the April following, Cavour had ex- 
pounded his bold political programme to 
the Turin Chamber, while the summer had 
witnessed the historic meeting of the Pied- 
montese statesman and the French Emperor 
at Plombitres. But the newly-ordained 
priest at Castel-Franco cared for none of 
these things, and turned his back on the 
clamorous world about him, even now 
pregnant with coming strife and soon to be 
convulsed in the throes of revolution, to 
assume the humble 7é/e of a simple village 
curate at Tombolo. Here for nine years 
he toiled among his rustic flock with that 
self-denying devotion to duty which makes 
many an obscure Italian padre so truly the 
father of his people, and their best friend in 
secular as well as in spiritual matters. It is 
not wonderful that the young priest was 
idolised by his poor parishioners. Yet, so 
destitute was he himself, at that time, of 
this world’s goods, that he is said to have 
once pawned a ring in order to succour 
some needy frofégé—surely a striking ex- 
ample of “ evangelical poverty ” ! 

The golden opinions won by the Curate 
of Tombolo fully justified his promotion as 
parish priest of Salzano in 1867, only a 
year after the cession of Venetia to Italy, 
so that the future Pope lived, for the first 
thirty-two years of his life, under the 
Austrian régime in his native province. 
The able discharge of his parochial office 


recommended the Pastor of Salzano to the 
notice of Monsignor Zinelli, at that time 
the Bishop of the diocese, who nominated 
his promising ecclesiastic to a canonry in 
the Cathedral of Treviso—the capital of the 
province—a promotion that was afterwards 
supplemented by bestowal of the deanery 
on Father Sarto and his appointment as 
Episcopal Chancellor. To him also was 
confided the delicate and important charge 
of Spiritual Director to the Seminary ot 
Treviso, in which college he was likewise 
given a professor’s chair and an examiner- 
ship. Nor did his activities end here, for 
he was chosen as a judge in the Capitular 
Ecclesiastical Court, and, finally, 
appointed Vicar-General of the diocese. 
Meantime, the recipient of all these dig- 
nities was winning a great reputation as 
a preacher ; his sermons, although delivered 
extempore, being, it is said, distinguished 
both for learning and eloquence—yet it is 
probable that the example of his: self- 
denying and holy life preached the mest 
forcible sermon of all. During the inter- 
regnum that supervened on the death of 
Monsignor Zinelli, it fell to the Vicar- 
General to administer the diocese, and this 
he did with such notable skill that he was 
nominated coadjutor to the new Bishop 
of Treviso. 


was 


After such an apprenticeship, it was not 
surprising that, when the important see of 
Mantua became vacant in 1884, Leo XIIL., 
with his usual sagacity in making episcopal 
appointments, chose Giuseppe Sarto to fill 
it. It was no easy task to which the latter 
was called, for through the supine rule 
of his predecessor discipline had waxed 
deplorably slack in the Mantuan diocese, 
and abuses had crept in that it needed all 
the tact and ability of the new Prelate to 
reform. His persuasive powers and admi- 
nistrative gifts were tested to the utmost, 
but he was fully equal to the ungrateful 
task, and not only achieved the reforms 
necessary, but gave a much-needed impetus 
to the faith and practice of the lay and 
clerical members of his flock. If Monsignor 
Sarto tightened somewhat closely the cords 
of ecclesiastical discipline, he showed his 
clergy a noble example of austerity and 
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THE POPE’S BED-CHAMBER IN THE LEONINE TOWER. 


simplicity of life, as well as of strenuous 
zeal for the things of the spirit, and was 
loftily indifferent to the praise or blame of 
his critics. Here, too, he displayed that 
unswerving devotion to principles and 
integrity of purpose which have ever char- 
acterised him. For the man who to-day 
sits on the throne of St. Peter has never 
paltered with his convictions. It is even 
whispered that—simple bishop though he 
then was—he did not scruple, more than 
once, to write some unvarnished truths to 
the late Pope himself. Yet that Leo XIII. 


bore him no grudge for his plain speaking, 
is suggested by the rumour that, in the last 
audience the Patriarch of Venice ever had 
with him, he hinted at the possibility of 
the Archbishop’s succession to the Papacy. 


Meanwhile, splendid ecclesiastical -cele- 
brations were not wanting under the new 
régime in Mantua. Severely simple in his 
personal tastes and frugal to rusticity in his 
mode of life, Monsignor Sarto showed him- 
self zealous in maintaining the gorgeous 


ritual traditions of his Church, and in 1886, 
the gooth solemn centenary of St. Anselm 
was celebrated under his auspices, whilst in 
1891, he presided at a like function in 
commemoration of Saint Louis Gonzaga. 
Two years afterwards the late Pope 
testified his recognition of Bishop Sarto’s 
merits by raising him to the Sacred Col- 
lege, with the title of San Bernardo alle 
Terme, at a Consistory held on June 15th, 
1893. At the same time, the new Prince 
of the Church was chosen out of all the 
Venetian prelates to fill the patriarchate of 
Venice—rendered vacant by the death of 
Cardinal Agostini. Great difficulties about 
granting the necessary exeguatur were 
raised at the time by the Italian Govern- 
ment, as the Crown claimed the right of 
nomination to the See. At last, however, 
the matter was satisfactorily compromised, 
and the new Patriarch entered on his archi- 
episcopal duties at Venice, where he was 
welcomed with open arms. And the ex- 
pectations the Venetians had formed of 
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Cardinal Sarto were more than justified 
during his nine years’ residence in the 
“sea-girt city” of the Adriatic, where the 
“Pope of the gondoliers” was a beloved 
and familiar figure, as he traversed the 
canals in his state gondola. His firm, 
dignified, yet genial rule, quickly made him 
a force to be reckoned with, and no public 
function was complete without the presence 
of the Archbishop. While displaying 
whole-hearted devotion to the interests of 
his Church, and great adroitness in de- 
fending her liberties, the Patriarch of St. 
Mark’s gave proof of extraordinary tact 
and diplomacy in his relations with the 
Civil authorities, with whom—in spite of 
the difficulties that hedged his position as 
a representative of the Vatican, and the 
cleavage between “Throne and Altar ”— 
the popular Prelate was on the most 
amicable terms, and he succeeded in 
winning the respect of Radicals as well as 
Clericals—a fact emphasised by the pre- 
sence of many Liberals at his Coronation. 
Yet, true as he was to the somewhat 
intransigent line of policy initiated by 
Leo XIII. for the guidance of Italian 
Catholics—which, by the way, found ex- 


pression in a somewhat militant pastoral 
address to his Mantuan flock, in which 
he condemned any “agreement between 
Catholics and the 
the Church ”—the 


declared enemies of 
present Pontiff, when 
Patriarch of Venice, showed a noteworthy 
independence of character in things which 
pertained to his own episcopal jurisdiction. 
When the late King Humbert repaired to 
Venice to receive the German Emperor, 
Cardinal Sarto sent word to Rome that he 
intended to pay his respects to the Italian 
monarch. Leo XIII., however, at once 
deprecated such a bold deviation from the 
traditional attitude of the Vatican towards 
the Quirinal, and, without actually for- 
bidding such a proceeding, hinted in very 
plain terms to his Venetian representative 
that he would do well to absent himself 
from St. Mark’s on this delicate occasion ? 
His Eminence, however, with a laudable 
determination to render “honour where 
honour was due,” in the true spirit of 
Christian courtesy, visited the King in 
becoming state, and, it is said, even went 
so far as to tell his royal guest of the 
warning he had received from _head- 
quarters. It is not surprising, therefore, 


ONE OF THE POPE’S PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 
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that Pope Pius X. is a favourite with the 
reigning royalties, with whom he is _per- 
sonally acquainted, as he repeated the 
graceful attention shown the late monarch 
to King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Helena when they visited Venice last 
spring, without, be it observed, abating one 
jot of that ecclesiastical dignity which 
Giuseppe Sarto, as prelate or pope, would 
never fail to uphold. It is an open secret 
that the election of His Holiness was a 
very agreeable surprise to King Victor 
Emmanuel—who hastened to telegraph his 
satisfaction to the premier—and it is well 
known that both he and the Queen cherish 
most kindly feelings towards 
Pontiff. 

But the exercise of the Archbishop’s 
authority was by no means limited to state 
functions. It is a good augury for the new 
pontificate that Pius X., while at Venice, 
took a keen and practical interest in all 
matters affecting the material, as well as the 
spiritual, welfare of his flock, especially in 
connection with those Catholic Congresses 


the new 


which have grappled so courageously with 
the terrible problem of poverty in Italy, 
whose over-taxed, half-starved masses owe 
to such 
other gifts, the establishment of the “‘ casse 
rurali,” or rural banks, which are such god- 
sends in the agricultural districts to the 


beneficent associations, among 


impoverished peasantry. The Patriarch 
was always to the fore on these occasions, 
when such practical subjects as working- 
men’s clubs and savings-banks, and other 
pressing social questions which have lately 
found such a sympathetic hearing among 
Churchmen in Italy, were discussed under 
his benign auspices. He has also shown 
great zeal in promoting the study of the 
Gospels, in a “tongue understanded of the 
people,” and has given a noteworthy impetus 
to popular Bible-study—now being so 
widely revived in Italy—by himself ex- 
pounding the Gospel for the day from the 
pulpit of St. Mark’s—that pulpit where 
Pope Alexander III. once preached before 
the redoubtable Frederic Barbarossa, at 
that historic function when the haughty 
emperor himself officiated as verger / 

In spite of these modern sympathies, 


however, it is not to be denied that the 
Holy Father cherishes a few old-fashioned 
prejudices, natural enough, perhaps, in one 
who has seen the “ old order changing and 
yielding place to the new” in so many ways. 
He is said to be strongly averse to the 
clergy riding bicycles, though, on the other 
hand, he is very anxious to improve the 
educational opportunities of the priesthood. 
As might be judged from his Mantua 
record, he is a rigid disciplinarian, and is 
exacting in the scrupulous observance of 
the liturgy, besides being a keen advocate 
for the somewhat neglected glories of 
Gregorian Church music. 

From the tangled web of conflicting 
interests called “Italian politics,” Pius X. 
has for the most part held studiously aloof, 
though, when Patriarch, he certainly secured 
a complete triumph for the Church party in 
Venice, in the last municipal election but 
one, by bringing about a coalition between 
the Clericals and Moderates, which defeated 
the Extremist party by force of numbers. 
What the attitude of the Holy Father will 
be as regards the vexed question of the 
right of Italian Catholics to vote at parlia- 
mentary elections—a right suspended by 
Leo XIII. in ‘his famous “ Won Expedit” 
encyclical—it is as yet impossible to fore- 
see. The last important public appearance 
of the Patriarch in Venice, before his eleva- 
tion to the Papacy, was at the laying of the 
first stone of the new Campanile of St. 
Mark’s. On this memorable occasion, the 
Count of Turin and Signor Nasi, the Italian 
Minister for Public Instruction—a_pro- 
nouncedanti-clerical—were present, together 
with a strong “liberal” element. It was 
truly a case of “Greek meeting Greek,” but 
in spite of the fears naturally entertained 
as to the result of such a rencontre between 
the Vatican and Quirinal, the very remark- 
able speech pronounced by the Archbishop 
—destitute of any political allusion what- 
ever—was applauded on all -hands as a 
model of tactful diplomacy under exception- 
ally difficult circumstances. And the Italian 
Press could make suitable “copy” out of 
the edifying ‘ab/eau afforded by the repre- 
sentatives of the Throne and Government 
in animated conversation with the genial 
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Patriarch, resplendent in 
purple of his high office. 
Although during the late Pope’s time 
the Venetian Patriarch was a Persona 
gratissima at the Vatican, he was seldom 
to be seen in that brilliant m7/ieu; its 
stately routine and exacting etiquette being 
repugnant to his simple tastes and es- 
sentially democratic leanings. 


the gold and 


It is just 
these, however, that have endeared him to 
the Venetian masses, who, in losing their 
Patriarch, have lost their best friend. In 


THE VATICAN GARDENS, 


few places is the tragedy of Italian poverty 
more poignant than in Venice, whose faded 
splendour harbours so much want 
squalor, whilst her half-starved, ill-clad 
proletariat find their miserable tenements 
in her ruined palaces. 
quered sorrow in the hearts of Venetians 


and 


Yet pride con- 


when their 
Papacy. 


Pastor was elected to the 
This excitable, sunny - natured 
sea-folk—for they are happy in their rags 
—thronged to St. Mark’s Piazza. to “ en- 
thuse” en masse over the honour done to 


their beloved Bishop, and shops were shut 
and the church bells were rung, as if for 
a public holiday. 

For there was a genuine camaraderie in 
the intercourse between Giuseppe Sarto 
and his flock. He was one with them, 
using by choice that soft Venetian favors 
which has such a naive, caressing fascina- 
tion of its own among Italian dialects. 
And did he not often cause Church and 
State—those arch-foes in Italy—to meet 
fur the nonce, by taking a hand in an 


FROM THE VATICAN. 


amicable game at “poker” with the muni- 
cipal authorities? In the homely archi- 
episcopal ménage, the great Prelate lived as 
a simple citizen, true to those * traditions 
of “ plain living and high thinking” which 
we associate with the Christian bishop. 
While the two revered ladies, his sisters, who- 
kept house for him, and always dressed in 
the distinctive garb of a Venetian con- 
tadina, would do the daily marketing them- 
selves for the household—surely “ patri- 
archal” in more senses than one! 
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But all this is ancient history now, and 
Venice must resign herself to the loss of 
the gracious and beneficent Prelate who 
has exchanged her “ patriarchate” for a 
diocese that is wide as the world itself— 
appropriately transferred from the City of 
the Waters to wear the Fisherman’s ring. 
Truly, it is no easy task at the present time 
to steer the bark of St. Peter, and its pilot 
needs a steady head, a strong hand and a 
stout heart, to guide it through the troubled 
waters of political passion and religious 
strife. It is said that the humble-minded 
Bishop was overcome when the unex- 
pected dignity and responsibility were 
thrust upon him by his fellow-Cardinals. 

And it was no light inheritance to 
succeed such a Pontiff as Leo XIII., for 
in many ways the late Pope symbolised 
the old order, incarnating, as he did, the 
aristocratic ideal of the scholar and the 
diplomat. Pius X. is, as befits a demo- 
cratic Pope, different in many respects 
from his illustrious predecessor. He is, 
for instance, less literary in his tastes than 
the late Pontiff, and, like the Fisherman 
whose place he fills, finds his recreation 
in angling in the Vatican ponds rather 
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than in writing Latin verses. He is 
likewise much less of a politician than 
Leo XIII., that prince of ecclesiastical 
diplomatists, and has never shown any 
tendencies that could cause him to be 
regarded as a “political pope.” Neverthe- 
less, this Son of the People, this “ Pope of 
the Poor”—and it is his proudest tithe— 
worthily represents the best traditions of 
his Church, and stands for that ideal of 
personal piety and integrity of purpose, of 
brotherly kindliness and __ large - hearted 
charity towards all men, which during 
twenty centuries of Christianity, has been 
too often obscured, but never destroyed, in 
the Christian Church. 

If the elevation of sucha man as Pius X. 
to the Papal throne is an unqualified moral 
triumph for the Church of which he is the 
revered earthly Head, none the less is it an 
honour to his distinguished Electors in the 
Sacred College, who, whatever their differ- 
ences of opinion as to the merits of brilliant 
rival claimants to the Papacy, have never- 
theless united—to their enduring credit be 
it said—in rendering homage to saintliness 
of character and moral worth, independently 
of all lesser and worldly considerations. 


THE HAUNTS OF BEAUTY 


By WILL HILL 


JHITE-VEILED she walks the mountain tops, 
\\ Sleeps purple-pillowed on the hill, 
Leaf-kirtled hides in hazel copse, 

Bathes naked in the rippling rill. 


Leaps in the lightning’s vivid flash, 
Skims canvas-winged from sea to sea, 
Dives deep where tumbling torrents dash, 

Blows thistle-down athwart the lea. 


Blinks from the stars on stilly night, 
Bedews the mead where cowslips nod, 

In orchards blushes pink and white, 
Peeps daisy-eyed from every sod. 


And e’er since life began she’s lurked 
Where still unsought, had I been wise. 

I'd left her, ere on me she’d worked 
Heart-havoc from a woman’s eyes. 





GEORGE EDWARD BATEMAN 
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By W. P. JAMES 


HEN some eight years ago Mr. Saints- 
\ bury was appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature at Edin- 
burgh, those were most ready to congratu- 
late the University who had best known 
his previous services to literature. Few 
official professors have done more to 
promote knowledge and inculcate a sound 
taste than he had already done unofficially 
by his contributions to the journals and 
magazines during his busy literary career. 
Every page he has written bears witness to 
his zeal for literature and his zest for read- 
ing. 

How many books it is possible for mortal 
man to read I do not know, but Mr. 
Saintsbury’s reading must touch the limit. 
He himself thinks it safe to say that of 
the fourteen thousand volumes or so in 
Southey’s library, every one had been 
methodically read by the owner, and most 
read many times. That would mean a 


volume every day for nearly forty years to 


read through once. It is certainly safe to 
say that there can have been very few days 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s life in which he has not 
read one or more books, and books worth 
reading. Nothing that is literature comes 
amiss to him, from an ancient classical 
treatise or medizval chanson to a modern 
novel. Mr. Lang once regretted that a 
man of Mr. Saintsbury’s calibre should be 
wasted on reviewing novels in batches for 
the weekly press. That, however, was not 
at all Mr. Saintsbury’s own feeling, with his 
keen appetite, controlled nevertheless by 
jealous discrimination between what is not 
and what is literature after its own kind. 
His ideal of criticism he once declared to 
be the focussing of a particular book or 
writer under a system of lenses, borrowed 
from a study of all the great literature of 
ages. With most of us this would just 
mean reading a book in the light of what 
we could remember of the few books we 
happen to have read in the one or two 
languages we happened to know. But 
Mr. Saintsbury’s wide acquaintance with 
literature in many languages has enabled 
him to come quite respectably within sight 
of his ideal. 

Much reading may make a dry-as-dust 
or an idiot. Mr. Saintsbury’s character and 


judgment were far too definite and vigorous 
to be submerged. Even the reviewing, 
which Mr. Lang regretted, perhaps helped 
to keep the man of the world so much alive 
and alert in the scholar and man of letters. 
Mr. Saintsbury, indeed, is not only a man 
of strong views, but, if you will, of sturdy 
prejudices. He has boasted that Scott 
made him more of a Tory than the devil 
had made him already; and his trick of 
asserting or implying that his views are the 
views of all. right-thinking, port-drinking 
people has been known to vex some less 
robust readers. But none of his pre- 
possessions is proof against his loyalty to 
literature. No revolutionary socialist could 
show more enthusiasm for French roman- 
ticism, or the poetry of William Morris 
and Mr. Swinburne, for all their eloquent 
denunciations of king and priest. 

He first made his name by his essays 
in the Fortnightly Review on French ro- 
mantic writers ; and, soon after, Mr. John 
Morley, the editor, selected him to do the 
volume on Dryden among his “English 
Men of Letters.” He has again and again 
thus proved practically his grasp of diverse 
epochs. Having done his own Elizabethan 
volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s history of 
English literature in four sections, he after- 
wards readily took Professor Dowden’s 
modern volume off his hands. So when 
the specialists were too much afraid of 
each other to do a volume he wanted in 
his series of “ Periods of European 
History ” (which is to bring Hallam up to 
date), he threw himself into the breach, 
tackling the “ Earlier Renaissance,” in 
addition to the period he had set himself 
of Medizeval Allegory and Romance. No 
sooner had he attained the dignified ease 
of a University chair, than he attacked a 
task that might well appal the bravest. 
He set to work to fill a /acuna of literature 
by writing for his magnum opus a History 
of Literary Criticism from the beginning 
till now. He himself has compared the 
adventure with Satan’s journey across 
Chaos. Yet open any of these books 
where you will, and you will find indis- 
putable evidence of reading at first hand 
and of independent judgment. 

Probably his most generally recognised 
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service to literature has been in the way 
he helped to restore French literature to its 
proper place in English estimation after the 
Carlylean epoch of Teutonic exaltation ; 
and a very excellent service it was. Never- 
theless, despite the great value of his mere 
schoolmaster work in literature, I am in- 
clined to regret that it has not left him more 
time for the kind of literary essay, half 
critical, half biographical, which he does 
so well. My own favourite among his 
books is the first series of “ Essays in 
English Literature, 1780—1860,” which 
contains some of his best work in this kind. 
I do not altogether share the very exclusive 
view of what constitutes the only legitimate 
kind of criticism expounded in the intro- 
ductory essay to this volume, but his own 
kind has seldom been better done. Not, 
by the way, that he is by any means a slave 
to his own canons. The value of criticism 
depends after all less on the method than 
on the man behind the method. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s catholic and comparative knowledge 
of literature, if it has betrayed him into an 
excess of parenthetical allusion, has given 
his work the grip and grit. that are the 
qualities perhaps most lacking in recent 
criticism. And behind the knowledge is 
the carrying and driving force of his vigorous 
judgment and vital love of literature. The 
essential service of criticism is to help to 
give new life to the classics, or life to the 
books that ought to be classics. If only 
for his services in this kind to Hazlitt, 
Peacock, and George Borrow, Mr. Saints- 
bury may go to his account with a good 
heart. 
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ALICE MEYNELL 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


HERE is a glory of austerity as well 

as of abundance, and Mrs. Meynell 
stands among the small but radiant band of 
those who have taken and kept the vow of 
passionate restriction. ‘These are they who, 
by the necessity of their own nature, and 
not in dreary obedience to any external 
command of law or duty, have chosen the 
things that are more excellent, and 
deliberately move upon a high plane of 
thought and feeling, because in that they 
find their proper and only happiness. 
All that is common and unclean they 
reject, because their nature revolts from 
it. Within themselves they possess a 
rigorous standard which drives them 
to rejection as passionately as other 
passions drive other men into excess. 
Daily they make a great refusal, and 
their reward is to walk in the twin 
starlight of young-eyed purity and the 
tranquil mind. For the refinement of 


soul, which is their breath of life, can be 
maintained only by unyielding rejection, 
and like the author of the ‘ Imitation,” 
who was himself of their company, they 


take their delight in ever seeking to have 
less rather than more. 

Often they have their reward in a peculiar 
delicacy of vision. Where others bluster 
along, purblind with haste or desire or 
satiety, they, having won an increased refine- 
ment of spirit by devoted abstinence, can 
perceive a fugitive and unrecorded beauty 
in the open secrets of every day. Mrs. May- 
nell has written of rain and wells, and the 
south-west wind, and the horizon, and the 
feet and eyelids of mankind with so clear 
and patient a perception that she has created 
them anew, much as Ruskin created the 
Alps. And it is the same with her percep- 
tion of spiritual nature, too. Other poets 
have often shown us the pathos of the old re- 
calling their vanished youth and addressing 
the self of old days with envy and regretful 
admiration. Alone, as far as I know, Mrs.. 
Meynell makes youth address with pitiful 
affection the aged figure that in days to 
come will be itself. It is in one of her 
poems called “ A Letter from a Girl to her 
own Old Age,” and it ends with the stanza . 
The one who now thy faded features guesses, 

With filial fingers thy grey hair caresses, 
With morning tears thy mournful twilight blesses. 

Tlie same sympathetic insight, combined 
with the reserve that loathes burlesque, has 
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enabled her to write on childhood, not only 
with decency, which is rare, but with dignity, 
which is unique. With a criticism no less 
daring than perceptive—-for she was the 
first to point out, for instance, the mean- 
ness of the woman characters in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield ”—she sets herself 
against the depressing immorality of 
English family life—the common-place, 
uninspired, and disgusting view in nearly 
all English art and literature of the relation 
betweé& man and woman, or between 
parents and child. In the pictures and 
jokes of the early Victorian /unch (which 
represented’ the British spirit even more 
exactly than the A//y S/opfer of to-day), and 
even in the children and family life of 
Dickens and Thackeray, she reveals a 
bluntness of feeling, an insensate concep- 
tion of humour, which is the origin of all 
vulgarity. She herself is possessed of 
humour, though never possessed by it, for 
it is kept very tightly in hand, as a wayward 
associate of the deeper and finer thought. 
But to mark very clearly the distinction 
between her perception of the inner sancti- 
tude of ordinary life and the views held by 
average English immorality or dulness, I 
will quote a few sentences, not from her 
book on “The Children,” which is all one 
object lesson of the same truth, but from an 
essay on solitude in “ The Spirit of Place.” 

‘«‘A newly-born child,” she says, *‘ isso nursed and 
talked about, handled and jolted, and carried about 
by aliens, and there is so much importunate service 
going forward, that a woman is hardly alone long 
enough to become aware, in recollection, how her 
own blood moves separately, beside her, with 
another rhythm’ and different pulses. All is 
commonplace until the doors are closed upon the 
two. This unique intimacy is a profound retreat, 
an absolute seclusion. It is more than single 
solitude ; it is a redoubled isolation more remote 
than mountains, safer than valleys, deeper than 
forests, and further than mid-sea.” 

In the very sound of that passage we 
pass with the closing of the door from the 
fuss and fidget of nursemaids and relations 
into the large tranquillity of nature as it is 
heard in Mrs. Meynell’s characteristic style. 
There is something monumental about her 
words, and like “ marble’s language, Latin 
pure, discreet,” it might be carved on 
polished stone. Though it all looks so 
brief and simple, it is weighty with the past, 
and, as she says of a child’s half-remem- 
bered happiness, “it is intricate with 
allusions.” The danger of such a style is 
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obvious, but Mrs. Meynell is nearly always 
saved from preciosity by the seriousness of 
her thought—I had almost said by its 
holiness, for indeed her language, even 
when most curiously felicitous, does not 
smell of the lamp ; it smells of the censer. 
But it is best of all when it smells of the 
open earth, like some little plot of vintage 
or rigorously-tended field upon a corner of 
the Umbrian hills; in the midst of such a 
scene as she has drawn in the last verse of 
the poem I like best of hers, “The Lady 
Poverty ” :— 


Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 
Not among modern kinds of men; 
But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear 
In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere. 
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FREDERIC HARRISON 


By SPENSER FARQUHARSON 


\JR. FREDERIC HARRISON was 
\ born in London in 1831. Eldest 
son of Frederic Harrison, of Threadneedle 
Street, and Sutton Place, Guildford, he was 
educated at King’s College, London, and 
Wadham College, Oxford. He became a 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Wadham, and was 
called to the Bar in 1858. A member of 
the Trades Unions Commission (1867-69), 
and secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Digesting English Laws (1869-70), he was 
Professor of Jurisprudence and _Inter- 
national Law to the Inns of Court from 
1877-Sg, and Alderman of the London 
County Council from that time to 1892. 
From 1880-89 he was President of the 
London Positivist Committee. 

In spite of hard professional work, the 
best of Mr. Harrison’s life has been spent 
in the effort to expound and to promote 
the Religion of Humanity. This is what, 
we imagine, he would himself call his life 
work. Quite early he appreciated Comte’s 
scientific ideas, and became an adherent 
and interpreter of his religious teaching. 
Through good and ill report he has de- 
voted himself to the cause. Nevertheless, 
Comte’s religion has not prevailed. There 
is something melancholy in this. Mr. 
Harrison, in his fascinating biography of 
Ruskin, characterizes that teacher as a 
Don Quixote. It seems to us that this 
prophet of Comtism is himself something 
of a Quixote, with the same charm, the 
same dignity, the same serene failure to 
behold the actual world clearly, the same 
delusions as to the exact character of the 
ideas which he has chosen to champion. 
At any rate, he has not won men’s allegiance. 
Respected, listened to, admired, he is and 
has been, but scarcely followed. The 
cause lies in the complex, almost contra- 
dictory, character of Comtism. The 
French thinker heralded a new era of 
Positive Science. He himself contributed 
to the advance of Sociology,. though in 
smaller measure and with less originality 
than his followers would allow. He 
did more—he proposed to man a Reli- 
gion which should be consistent with 
Science. He buttressed this Religion 
with a fanciful, even a fantastic, imitation 
of the shell of Roman Catholicism. It is 
this Religion which Humanity has not 
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yet accepted. The cause of failure lies 
deep, but in one respect it is easy to show 
the weak joint in Comte’s high argument. 
He teaches that the human race passes 
through three definite stages of thought. 
These are the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive. In the theo- 
logical stage men find the causes of 
phenomena in personal agents; in the 
metaphysical they up for worship 
abstract ideas; in the positive they are 
content to register sequences of causes 
and effects. Yet Comte, speaking as one 
emancipated from ‘Theology and Meta- 
physics, bids us worship the supreme being 
Humanity. What is Humanity? Surely 
a metaphysical conception, if not a theo- 
logical. In his religion Comte is obliged 
to recur to a stage of thought he supposed 
himself to have transcended. The truth 
that Comte and Mr. Harrison, his 
follower, desire to retain the force of 
religious belief in Society while destroying 
the object of belief, or, rather, substituting 
for the Creator a vague quasi-supernatural 
creature called Humanity. Science and 
Religion were far from reconciled by 
Comte ; and Humanity refuses to worship 
or to be worshipped. Throughout Mr. 
Harrison’s own work we find a similar 
division or weakness. Essentially scientific 
and historical, he has a strong vein of 
sentiment and enthusiasm. This appears 
both in his literary appreciations and in 
addresses to the Positivist Church. The 
scientific spirit comes out where he has to 
deal with past epochs, or with books by 
authors that are some time dead. The 
enthusiasm and sentiment seem to deceive 
him in the treatment of “ Present and 
Future,” of contemporary ideas, men and 
literature. 

Besides “ Addresses to Positivists,” the 
number of his published works is small : 
His “ Cromwell” and “ Ruskin,” a volume 
upon “Victorian Literature,” a “ History 
of Sutton Place,” and “The Choice of 
Books, and other Literary Pieces.”* The 
“Sketch of XVIIIth Century Literature,” 
in the latter, is typical. It avoids ex- 
tremes, and is in the very spirit and style 
of. the age of Reason. Indeed, our 
author’s style is always good. It has the 
balance and finish of Johnson’s century 
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without its mannerism, the vigour and life 
of the Victorians without their extrava- 
gance. Only it lacks genius. The phrases 
are polished and equal, the words well 
chosen and forcible, but there is never 
anything that rises into the higher realms 
of prose and poetry. The judgment is 
eminently just. If fault is to be found, it 
is that the writer is too well-informed, too 
much inclined to judge books by his own 
standard of best books. He breaks the 
charming Elia on the wheel for the op- 
posite quality, but surely with a lack of 
humour. We do not get the best out of 
books by putting them in a class-list. 
‘That may be just—it is certainly very dull. 
Mr. Harrison is almost too much in accord 
with the general verdict of “humanity ”— 
he allows himself no corner for prejudice, 
no grain of favouritism even in literature. 
This is a fault in a literary critic ; it comes 
of the habit of preaching, which he himself 
censures in Ruskin and Carlyle, which, 
however, grew (perhaps in ‘‘Newton Hall”) 
upon himself. Happily this tone is absent 
in his best book, viz., the “ Biography of 
Ruskin.” It is a beautiful portrait of the 
great man—absolutely just, yet absolutely 
gentle, a final judgment on one of the 
most puzzling of lives. Here, as in all 
Mr. Harrison’s work—more, indeed, -than 
elsewhere, we find ourselves in touch with 
a most impartial, most sympathetic, most 
instructed, most humane character and 
intellect. Comtism is justified in her 
children, at least in this her child, if Mr. 
Harrison has indeed drawn his nourish- 
ment from Comtism, and not, as we 
suspect, from older and deeper sources. 
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Pantheism and Cosmic Emotion. 
tury: Aug. 
The Deadiock in the House of Commons. 
teenth Century: Sept. 


Nineteenth Cen- 


Nine- 
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1882.—The Crisis in Egypt. 
Sutton Place, Guilford. 
The Crisis of Parliamentary Government. 
teenth Century: Jan. 
1884.—The Ghost of Religion. Nineteenth Century: Mar. 
Agnostic Metaphysics. Nineteenth Century : Sept. 
1885.—Politics and a Human Religion. 
1886.—Choice of Books. 
Mr. Gladstone ! — or Anarchy. 
New Year's Address to New York Positivists. 
University of London Election. (Letter consenting 
to stand for Parliament.) 
1887.—Marriage. 
New Year's Address. 
1888.—In Memoriam. 
New Year's Address. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
1889.—A New Era. [Privately printed.] 
1890,—The Industrial Republic. 
In Memoriam Omnium Animorum. 
France in 1789 and 1889. Forum: 
The Parnell Commissio.a Report. 
Mar. 
Lord Rosebery and the County Council. 
Century : June. 
A Pompeii for the 29th Century. Nineteenth Century . 
Sept. 
Formative Influences. Forum: Oct. 
On the Restoration of the Elgin Marbles to the 
Acropolis. Nineteenth Century: Dec. 
1893.—Moral and Religious Socialism, 
The Presentation of Infants. 
The Irish Leadership. Fortnightly: Jan. 
Editorial Horseplay: A Reply to J. Knowles 
Fortnightly: April. 
The Thirteenth Century. Fortnightly: 
Cromweil and the Clarke Papers. 
Historical Review: Oct. 
The Emancipation of Women. 


Nine- 


Newton Hall, Fetter Lane. 
James Cotter Morison. 
Newton Hall. 


Mar. 
New Review: 


Nineteenth 


Sept. 
English 


Fortnightly : 


Cc. 
The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Fortnightly : 
Sir John Lubbock and the County Council. 
Review : Nov. 
Modern Education a Failure. Forum: Dec. 
1892,—How to Drive Home Rule Home. Fortnightly: 
Sept. 


Nov. 
New 


On Professor Huxley’s Essays. Fostnigh'ly : Oct. 

London Improvements. New Review: Oct. 

Professor Huxley's “ Ironicon.” Fortnightly. 

1893,.—Annals of an Old Manor House, 

Literary and Municipal Problems in England. 
Forum: i. 

Home Rule for London. Positivist : Fan. 

The Situation Abroad and at Home. Fortnightly ; 


Dec 


eb. 

The Reform of Parliamentary Procedure. 
tivist: Feb. 

Clause 9 of the Home Rule Bill. 
Mar. 

Positivists and Parties. Positivist : 

The Decadence of Romance. 

The Local Veto on Drink. Positivist: April. 

Modern Rome. Fortnightly: May. 

The French Republic. Positivist : May. 

Decadence in Modern Art. Forum: Tone. 

Evolution of Our Race. Fortnightly: July, 

Modern Pilgrimages. ee July. 

Art and Shoddy. Forum; Aug. 

The County Council and the Middleman. 
tivist: Aug. 

Positivism and the Ethical Conference. 
Sept. 

The Royal Road to History. Fortnightly: Oct. 

Revival of the Drama. Forum: Oct. 

Mr. W. M. W. Callon Natural Theology. 
tivist : Nov. and Dec. 

Uses of Rich Men in a Republic. 

1894,—Carlyle’s Place in Literature. 

Dickens's Place in Literature. 

Disraeli’s Place in Literature. 

Macaulay's Place in Literature. 

Thackeray's Place in Literature. 

Our Social Programme. Positivist: Jan. 

English Literature of the Victorian Age. 
Feb. 

The Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
tivist: Feb. 

a Synthesis. Positivist: Mar. 
a as an Historic City. Fortn‘ghtly : 


Posi- 
Contemporary : 


Mar. 
Forum: April. 


Posi- 


Positivist : 


Posi- 


Forum: Dec, 


Forum: 


Posi- 


A 
The Rete lation of Ethical Culture to Religion and 
a International Journal of Ethics: 
ril. 
nal osebery’s Ministry. Positivist: 
The Problem of Constantinople. 
May. 


April. 
Fortnightly : 
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1894,.—On Sidney and Beatrice Webb's “ History of Trade 


Unionism.” Nineteenth Century: June. 
The Church Disestablishment Bill. Postivist : June, 
Carlyle’s Place in Literature. Forum: July. 
Centenary of Edward Gibbon. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: July. 
The Statutes of the Positivist Society of Paris. 
Positiv.st : Apg. 
The Municipal Museums of Paris. Fortnight'y: 
Sept. 
Macaulay's Place in Literature. Forum: Sept. 
Civil and Religious Marriage. Positivist: Scpt. 
and Oct. 
An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris. Fortnightly: Oct. 
Disraeli’s Place in Literature. Forum; Oct. 
The Amalgamation of London. Contemporary : Nov. 
Thackeray's Place in Literature. Forum: Nov. 
School Board Election. Posit.vist ; Nov. 


1£95.—Anthony Troll. pe's Place in Literature. 


Charles Kingsley's Place in Literature. 
Charlotte Bronté’s Piace in Literature. 
George Eliot’s Place in Literature. 
Studies in Early Victorian Literature. 
Dickens’s Place in Literature. Forum: Jan. 
ae of Sunday and of the Week. Positivist: 
an. 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco’s “ Libera- 
tion of Italy.” Nineteenth Century : Feb. 
Events of 1894. Positivist: Feb. 
a Bronté’s Place in Literature. Forum: 
Mar. 
The Clarke Papers, 1647-1660. English Historical 
Review: April. 
The County Council Election. Posit:vist : April. 
—— rollope’s Place in Literature. Forum: 
May. 
A. J. Balfour's “ Foundations of Belief.” Posi- 
tivist: June. 
a Kingsley’s Place in Literature. Forum: 
‘ ye 
George Paul Macdonell. Funeral Address. 
Positivist : July. 
Theological Pessimism. Nimteenth Century: Aug. 
The Turee Great Syntheses. Positivist: aug. 
George Eliot's Place in Literature. Forum: Sept. 
The New Parliament. Positivist : Sept. 
The Political Reaction and its Lessons. Fort- 
nightly: Oct. 
— as a Master of Prose. Nineteenth Century : 
ct. 
The Trades Union Congress at Cardiff. 
Positivist : Oct. 
A Reply to Recent Criticism. Positivist : Nov. 
Xuskin's Teaching (Unto this Last). Néneteenth 
Century: D c. 


1896.—Books Worth Knowing. Positivist : Jan. 


Duties of Man to the Lower Animals, Positivist: 
Feb. and Mar. 

Empire and Country. VMositivist: Feb. 

Matthew Arnold. Nineteenth Century : Mar. 

On Public Affairs. Positivist: April. 

Pierre Laffitte. Cosmopolis: May. 

Harriet Martineau's Positive Philosophy. Positiv- 
ist: May, 

John Addington Symonds. Nineteenth Century: 
une, 

rhe True Cosmopolis. Cosmopolis: Aug. 


Ihe Recognition of Anglican Orders. /’ositivist: , 


Aug. 
John Stuart Mill. Nineteenth Century: Sept. 
Positivist Psychology. /’ositivist: Oct. 
Recent Impressions of France. Positivist : Nov. 
A Pilgrimage to Lourdes. /Positivist : Dec. 


1897.—The Millenary of King Alfred. 


William the Silent. 

James Robert Darkin. Funeral Discourse. Posi- 
tivist: Jan. 

New Memoirs of Edward Gibbon. Forum: Feb. 

Primary Education. Positivist: Feb. 

Theological Reaction. Positivist: Feb. 

Nomination of his Successor by P. Laffitte. 
Positivist ; June. 

Funeral Rites. Positivist : July. 

Cremation. /ositivist: Aug. 

— Views of Machiavelii. Nineteenth Century: 
Sept. 

Ethical Education. Fositivist: Sept. 

Roger Bacon's ‘‘ Opus Majus.” Positivist : Oct. 

Francis W. Newman. Positivist: Nov. 


1898.—The Millenary of King Alfred. Positivist: Jan. 


At Home and Abroad. Positivist : Feb. 

A Word for England. Positivist: Mar. 

J. E. C. Bodley’s “ France."* Cosmopolis: May. 
Zola's “ Paris.” Positivist: May. 

Style in English Prose. Nineteenth Century : June. 
The [Cuban] War. Positivist : June. 
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1898.—Ideal London. Contemporary: July. 
The No-Popery Cry. Contemporary: Aug. 
The Historical Method of J. A. Froude. Nineteenth 
Century: Sept. 
The Statue of Auguste Comte. Positivist : Sept. 
Netherland and Orange. Positivist : Oct. 
The Historical Method of Professor Freeman. 
Nineteenth Century: Nov. 
Peace or War. Positivist: Dec. 
1899.—Alfred as King, in “* Alfred the Great,” p. 39. 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and other Literary Estimates. 
Imperial Expansion, Positivist: Feb. 
The Crisis in the Church. Positivist : Mar. 
Danton. Positivist: April, 
Centenaries and Commemorations. /Positivist : 
June. 
Lamb and Keats. Contemporary: July. 
Honour—True and False. Positivist: July. 
England and the Transvaal. Positivist: Sept. 
ustice—English and French. Positivist: Oct 
he Rejected Queen's Speech. Positivist; Nov. 
1900,—Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages. 
On Conscription. Positivist: Jan. 
The Close of the Century. Positivist: Feb. 
The Military Crisis. Positivist: March 
Mr. J. A. Hobson on the Transvaal. Jositivist: 
pril. 
Monument of Auguste Comte. Positivist : May. 
Big Englandism. Positivist : June. 
As Others See Us. Positivist: July. 
On Charles Firth’s “Cromwell.” Cornhill: Aug. 
Martial Law. Positivist: Aug. 
A. J. Balfour and the Century, Positivist : Oct. 
True and False Catholicism. Positivist: Oct. 
After the Khaki Election. Positivist : Nov 
Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth 
Century. North American: Dec. 
1903.—George Washington and other American 
Addresses. 
The Writings of King Alfred. 
Positivism, its Position, Aims, and Ideals in Great 
Religions of the World. 
Maurice Hewlett. Fortnightly: Jan. 
On the Anti-Education Bill; As in Alabama, 
Positivist: Jan. 
A War of Devastation. Positivist ; Jan. 
The Opening of the Century. Positivist: Feb. 
Positivism: Its Position, Aims, and Ideals. North 
American: Mar. 
The Day of All the Dead. Positivist: Mar 
Auguste Comte in America. Positivist: June 
Impressions of America. Nineteenth Century: 


une. 
Asin Alabama. Positivist: Aug. 
On George Eliot. Harper's: Sept. 
The End of Trades-Unionism. Positivist : Sept. 
Martial Law Again. Positivist: Nov. 
The Breaking up of Laws. Positiv.st: Dec. 
1902.—John Ruskin. 
More Found itions of Belief. Positivist: Jan. 
Material and Irreligion. Positivist: Feb. 
The New British Academy. New Liberal Review: 
Mar. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd's Philosophy. Positivist : 
April 


pril. 
Newton Hall. Nineteenth Century: May. 
Twenty-one Years at Newton Hall. Positivist : 


May. 

George Eliot. Positivist: Aug. 

The Commemoration of AugusteComte. Positivist : 
Sept. and Oct. 

The Historical King Alfred. Positivist : Nov. 

1903.—Mr. Carnegie’s Warning. Positivist: Jan. 

The Old Order and the New. Positivist: Feb. 

Pierre Laffitte. Positivist: Feb. and Mar. 

From this World to the Next. Nineteenth Century : 
April. 

The Marriage Law. Positivist: June. 

The Second French Republic. Speaker: Aug. 22. 


INTRODUCTIONS, TRANSLATIONS, AND WORKS 
EDITED BY. 


1883.—Fleay. Three Lectures on Education. Preface. 
1886.—Comte. Positivist Library. T:anslated. 
1891.—Comte. New Calendar of Great Men. Edited. 
1894.—Comte. Positivist Calendar. Edited. 
1896.—Comte. Positive Philosophy. Introduction. 
1897.—Shore, L. Poems. An Appreciation. 

Carlyle. Past and Present. Introduction. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES, &c., ON. 


1884,—(Book) Maguire. Agnosticism. H. Spencer and 
F. Harrison. 
The Clothes of Religion. National Review: June. 
H. Spencer's Repiies to. Nineteenth Century: 
July and Nov. ‘ 
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1884.—A Pickwickian Positivist. National Review: 1897.—Interviewed “On the Writing and Teach'ne of 
Oct. History,"’ by R. Blathwayt. Great Thoughts 
1885.—(Book) Nature and Reality in Religion. uly. 
A Positivist Pilgrimage, by James Hooper. Aca- A Modern English Fssayist, by J. P. Blake. Great 
demy: Aug. Thoughts: Sept. 
1890.—(Book) Hoare. W. E. Notes on “O. Cromwell.” On the Degeneration of Our Race, by W. S 
Formative Influences. Forum: Oct. 


; . Sparrow. Idler: Dec. 
1891.—(Book) Percival P. The Position of Positivism. 41898,—Prof. Freeman's Historical Methods: a Reply by 
J. Knowles on F. H. and the Elgin Marbles. Nine- J. H. Round. Aineteenth Century : Dec. 


teenth Century : Mar. As a Guide to Victorian L.terature, by G. B. Austin. 
1892.—Portrait and Biography. Cabinet Portrait Gallery, Great Thoughts: Dec. 


part 22, p. 73. “4900.—Prof. W. P. Trent on ‘“‘New Essays.” Forum: 
John Morley on “ Calendar of Great Men.” Nine- Sept. 


teenth Century: Feb. F. Harrison and Positivism : a Visit to the Temple 
An Apologetic Ironicon by Prof. Huxley. Fort- of Humanity, by W. S. King. Great Thoughts 
nightly : Nov. 


Dec. 
W. E. Hodgson “The Controverted Question.” 41901.—F. Harrison in America. American Review of 
National Review : Nov. Reviews: May. 
1893.—S. E. Gray on “ The Apostle of Positivism and Review of his American Impressions. Review of 
Womanhood.” Modern Review; April. 


Reviews; June 
1894,—(Book) Vipinavihari Sena, Key to Life of Crom- South African War: a Reply. Monthly Review: 
Nov. 
1902.—Article on “ John Ruskin.” Spectator: Oct 
1903.—The Signs of the Times, by a very Positive 
Positivist. Review of Reviews: Feb. 
If I Die, Shall I Live Again? No, and I Don't 
ant to. Frederic Harrison. Review of 
Reviews: April 


well. 

F. Adler. Relation of Ethical Culture. Intfer- 
national Journal of Ethics: April. 
1895.—Religion of Humanity by W. H. Mallock. Areply. 

Nineteenth Century: Oct. 
1896.—D. F. Hannigan on “Studies in Early Victorian 
Literature.” Westminster Review : May. 
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A WELSH GIRL’S REPLY 
To the Author of “To a Welsh Girl,” in the July Number. 
By L. Y. SALSBRI 


ORD of a mongrel dialect, 

, You cannot learn our native speech, 
Yet your poor English intellect 

The patriot Welshman seeks to teach. 
Though fair the glorious Cambrian land, 

His mother-tongue is savage quite— 
You will not win a Welsh girl’s hand 

Until you learn to woo aright. 


Not to myself I take your praise, 

Since all Welsh maids are fair and sweet; 
So sang our bards in golden lays—— 

“Wild beasts lay quiet at their feet, 
And, stranger still, rude Saxon men 

Their beauty thralls and holds in spell.” 
Kind Saxon sir, my Cymric ‘pen 

With grateful thanks must write “ farewell.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


“ 


VAR! 


co fire at the Yildiz Kiosk is still too 


recent to have slipped from even the 


HUANGEN 


short memory of modern Europe, and that 


the fire was the result of a very wide con 


y aimed at the Sultan’s life and 


spirac 
Government is, of course, matterof common 
knowledge. But the cir His 


pd umstances ol 
time have not 


Majesty’s “illness” at the 
yet been, and probably never will be, all 
made publi 

Nor is it known to any, except those who 
took part in the exciting episode and to 
some few in very high places in Constanti 


nople, that the plot came within an ace of 


being entirely successful, with results that 
must have shaken the whole fabric of the 
Turkish Empire to its very base, and pro- 
bably have set half Europe in a blaze. 

That it failed was due to what looks like 
the merest accidents—to the actions of one 
man, old Ibrahim the Jew, and to the self- 


sacrifice of another, who gave away his life 
86 


Author of “By Right of Sword," ‘In the Name of a 
Woman,” etc., etc. 
Copyright by Arthur W. Marchmont in the United States 
of America. 


in the work. 
Grant. 

To those who like to trace very great 
events to their 


That other was my friend 


indirect and _ infinitesimal 

causes, the history of that night in Con- 

stantinople offers a very interesting study. 
The plot 


organized with consummate cunning and 


had been conceived and 
skill, and the chief weaver of the intricate 
web was the man I have termed Maraboukh 
Pasha. He had masked his plans with 
true Oriental duplicity and, by keeping his 
real had 


together in the 


object entirely out of sight, 


succeeded in welding 
conspiracy a large number of opposing 
parties and interests, until the plot had 
assumed dimensions more threatening to 


Abdul Hamid 


any which had ever been projected. 


and his Government than 

He had first laid his plans with his own 
intimates: Pashas who, like himself, were 
Turks of the old 
Europeans and 


hating all 


school, = 


European methods with 
They had abused thei 


position and power in every way for their 


fanatical hatred. 


own aggrandisement; but while thus 


their 
practices insuperable obstacles alike to all 


presenting in own persons and 
real reform and to the re-establishment of 
the former greatness of the Ottoman power, 
they, at the same time, longed ardently and 


passionately for the recovery of that 
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vanished power, and set out to achieve it in 
their own way. 

Abdul Hamid they hated, not only 
because they had fallen out of his favour, 
but also because they saw for themselves, as 
Maraboukh had truly declared to Grant, 
that his rule-was hastening the end of all 
things in Turkey; and they resolved upon 
his deposition. But Rechad Effendi, the 
next heir, would, in their view, make a 
worse ruler than Abdul. He held the same 
views as Abdul himself on certain matters 
of reform—such as education, but he lacked 
the old, full-flavoured Ottoman instincts 
which Abdul had shown in such matters as 
the treatment of Armenians, Jews, and 
other, to them, infidel dogs. 

Rechad, therefore, they would have none 
of, but looked to Abdul’s much younger 
brother, War-ed-in. Maraboukh himself 
had once been his chief guard ; believed he 
had gained great influence over him; and 
had apparently satisfied himself and others 
that, under War-ed-in, the condition of the 
Empire would be just that which was 
desired. 

In this, there is no doubt he had either 
been deceived, or had deceived himself; 
an easy matter, perhaps, seeing that if his 
plot must unquestionably 
have become, for the time being, the most 
powerful man in the Empire. 


suct ‘eeded he 


But the most influential and numerous 
reform party in the Empire, the Young 
Turkey Party, were to a man in favour of 
Rechad Effendi; and, accordingly, by 
making Rechad the stalking-horse of the 
Maraboukh 
secured the enormous advantage of their 


conspiracy, and his friends 
help. 

That Maraboukh deceived the leaders 
of this section, there is no doubt whatever. 
They Abdul; but their 
opposition was what in the West would be 
termed more constitutional than personal. 
They what is unattainable in 
Oriental politics, a change of Government 
without violence. 

Maraboukh, therefore, pandered to this 
desire, but, at the same time, was heart 
and soul for the old methods. He knew 
his countrymen too well not to be certain 


were against 


desired 
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that the man with force behind him wields 
the power, and that might, and might only, 
could prove wrong to be right. Step by 
step, he had felt his way with marvellous 
dexterity, promising, bribing, suborning, 
intriguing, and corrupting until half the 
Palace officials themselves had been drawn 
into his wide-cast nets, and the time to 
strike drew near. 

His method in dealing with the White 
House is alone sufficient to show the reach 
of his cunning and his consummate un- 
scrupulousness in attaining any desired end. 
Grant had roused not only his deadly 
animosity but, also, his even more danger- 
ous fear. His spies had told him much of 
what we were doing, and he was quick to 
read in the scheme of pacific commercial 
colonization the same enormous possi- 
bilities which Grant himself saw. In his 
eyes it became a menace to all his future 
plans ; a plot, threatening the interests of 
Islam, and thus a project to be thwarted at 
all costs and by any available means which 
fanaticism could devise and execute. 

But his fear of Grant was an even more 
potent motive for destroying him. And the 
fear had its origin in Grant’s acknowledged 
influence with Abdul, and, in a scarcely 
less measure, in his wealth and American 
energy and knack of achieving success. 
Many of the Young Turkey Party who were 
in the conspiracy were, as I learnt after 
wards, strong adherents of the American 


scheme, believing that it would prepare 


the for the ultimate _re- 


generation of the Empire ; and Maraboukh 


way complete 
regarded this sympathy as full of risk and 
He dreaded lest some of these men 
should be led 


peril. 
to divulge the secret to 
Grant prematurely, or to drop such hints of 
it as would cause a man of Grant’s perspi 
cacity to suspect and ascertain the truth, 
and send him hot-foot with the story to 
Yildiz Kiosk. 

He had the 
destroy the man he feared and regarded as 


then formed resolve to 
so dangerous and powerful an enemy to 
himself and Islam. ‘To this end he had 
thrown the Greek, Haidée, across his 
path, and had manceuvred in this way to 
get his own creatures, Koprili and his wife, 
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into the White House to do the foul work 
of murder. 

Haidée had, however, succeeded in doing 
what he had never anticipated. Her 


disastrously powerful influence had won, 


Grant over to the conspiracy ; a fact which 
had been the cause of Maraboukh’s un- 
doubted surprise and dismay in the inter- 
view. He had not counted upon this, and 
had not intended, indeed, ever to see Grant; 
and in that hastily arranged 
which Haidée had offered without his 
authority, and upon which Grant had 
promptly insisted, had come the first infini- 
tesimal cause of the huge fiasco. It was 
merely that, during the interview, Mara- 
boukh had held the paper with Rechad 
Effendi’s forged name to it just a few inches 
too far across his table, so that Grant could 
get hold of it and put it in his pocket. 

That was the first tiny link in the chain 
of failure. That paper had to be regained 
or destroyed before it could get into my 
hands, and Maraboukh had thus sent swift 
instructions to Koprili. Another tiny link 
was the irritation I had shown when Grant 
would not let me see the paper before he 
took it to the Greek, which led to my 
being absent from the White House when 
Koprili put the poison in my room. My 
discovery of Koprili’s act had then led to 
my seeking old Ibrahim’s help in identifying 
Koprili, and so to my setting the wary old 
Jew and his sleuth-hounds on the Pasha’s 
trail. 

Ibrahim, I found out afterwards, hated 
Maraboukh as only a Jew can hate the 
Moslem who has bitterly wronged and 
oppressed him, and he threw himself body 
and soul into the task I set him. But 
even with all his will and cunning, he 
would have been powerless, but for the 
chance incident to which I have 
referred. 

This 
slap in 
temper 
her. 

We hear a great deal, and not without 
cause, about the subordinate and degraded 
position of women in Turkey; but this 
notwithstanding, their influence, even in 


interview, 


above 


was nothing more than a mere 
the face, which one woman in a 
gave to a servant who offended 
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high political affairs, is at times little, if 
any, less than that of the women of 
Western Europe. It is not so apparent, 
of course, but it is none the less real; 
and no one who really knows the under- 
currents of life in the East will think of 
denying this. 

Prominent in Maraboukh’s inner ring, as 
it may be termed, and as deep in his 
confidence as that wily individual allowed 
anyone to be, was a certain Pasha whose 
wife was that black swan, a highly-educated 
Turkish woman. He had had two others, 
but, with the easy facilities offered by Otto- 
man law in such matters, had divorced them. 
The remaining wife was a keen advocate 
of the plot, because she had been led to 
believe that the whole position of women 
would be vastly improved as the result of 
it, and her Pasha, the reverse of a self- 
reliant man and greatly under her influence, 
had been glad to share with her some of 
the burden of his responsibility in the 
affair. 

What goes on in the Harem is not always 
known even to the master of it, and it had 
come about that one of the lady’s servants, 
a Jewess, had found out something and 
guessed more and had begun, after the 
manner of her class, to presume upon this 
knowledge of her mistress’s affairs. Just at 
the time when the crisis in the plot was 
approaching and the suspense was trying 
the tempers of all concerned in it, this 
woman and her mistress had a violent 
quarrel ; and the mistress, who had a very 
sharp temper, had slapped the woman’s 
face and threatened her with a far worse 
punishment. 

The woman, mad with anger and resent- 
ment, had carried the tale of her wrongs to 
her friend, old Ibrahim’s grand-daughter, 
and, vowing she would be revenged, talked 
wildly about getting some drug from a 
hodja to make the mistress ill, or to subject 
her to her power, or, if need be, to poison 
her outright. In the course of her wild 
tale, she dropped hints about what she 
knew, and the grand-daughter, having a 
good deal of old Ibrahim’s shrewdness, had 
taken her to him. What means of per- 
suasion or coercion he used with her I 
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do not know, but the tale she told him 
he believed and acted upon, and it led to 
results of the most critical concern. 

These things had been occurring while I 
was a prisoner in Maraboukh’s house, and 
the crisis had been reached when I found 
myself liberated in the way I have des- 
cribed, and was hurrying with all haste 
to the White House, in the midst of an 
excited throng of people rushing in the 
direction of a great red glare in the sky 
away beyond Pera, and screaming, “ Huan- 
gen Var! Huangen Var!” (Fire, Fire) 
with the mingled delight and awe which 
only a Turkish rabble can display at a big 
fire. 

I made for the New, instead of the Old, 
Bridge, in the hope of finding some kind 
of conveyance there to take me to the 
White House; but I might as well have 
looked for a Christian in a Mosque at 
Ramazan as for a carriage in the streets 
that night. They were all away at what 
appeared to be the common rallying ground 
for all Constantinople, and I pushed and 
squeezed and shouldered my way across 
the bridge as quickly as the huge throng 
would permit. And what a throng it was! 
Moslems, Armenians, Europeans, 
soldiers, police, porters, seamen, 
workers of all classes; a motley of all 
dresses, hustling, jostling, quarrelling and 
protesting, all eyes directed to the one 
great red glare ahead; and all pressing 
forward as eagerly as though the red were 
gold and they who were first would secure 
it. 


Jews, 
Greeks ; 


Soon after crossing the bridge the swarm 
turned to the right, along the lower road, 
while my path lay straight up the hill, and, 
getting free from the press, I hurried on, 
wondering anxiously how I should find 
matters at the White House, and what this 
grim event at Yildiz Kiosk might mean to 
us all. 


I had a momentary difficulty in gaining 
admittance, for MacPherson, not recognising 
me in my shabby garb, was for shutting the 


door in my face. He bade me “ Be off 
for a dirty Turk,” as I tried to push my 
way in without speaking. My voice re- 
assured him somewhat, but he had a good, 
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hard stare at my face before he recognised 
me, and his pleasure then was sincere and 
unequivocal. I didn’t stop to listen to 
him, however, and hurried to my room, 
where, to my intense surprise, I found 
Grant himself. 

I could not speak for astonishment, and 
he, like MacPherson, not recognising me, 
asked pretty sharply what the deuce I 
meant by coming in in such a way. 

“Cyrus, my dear fellow, what are you 
yourself doing here?” I said, finding my 
tongue. 

“* By God, Mervyn, it’s just worth a pile 
to see you; shake,” and we shook hands, 
most warmly, each, I think, a little too full 
for words. But my heart fell as I looked 
at his face: gaunt, haggard, worn, grey, 
and oh, so sad; the face of a man whom 
grief has struck, and on whom death has 
begun to breathe. 

“Why are you here, Cyrus ?” : 

“T’ve come to see the thing through,” 
he answered, his voice grievously weakened, 
but yet with the ring of his old determina- 
tion. 

“ And Enid, is she safe?” 

“Enid?” he repeated, and smiled. I 
had used her name unthinkingly, and it 
was the first time I had ever done so to 
him. “I’m glad it’s so with you. You 
ought to have married her years ago in 
New York. You’ve given her a bit of a 
shake up over this; she came and told me; 
but now you're safe, it'll be all right.” 

“It’s an odd time to talk of this, Cyrus.” 

“A man can’t help his nature, Mervyn. 
What’s topmost in the heart comes out first, 
and the way you spoke of her showed me.” 

“ And she’s safe ?” 

“Ves, at The Home. 
sO. 


At least, I guess 
I came over this evening, and we 
must have crossed each other.” 
* But why did you come out ?” 
** Because I couldn’t stay there. But tell 
«me first, what has happened to you. 
Quick, too, for we may have to be off at 
any minute.” I told him in as few words as 
I could what had occurred at the house of 
Maraboukh Pasha. 
“He’s a wily devil, and I was blind ; but 
I’m going to checkmate him. This fire at 
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YVildiz Kiosk is his work, and it’s intended 
to cover the abduction of the Sultan.” 

“JT more than half guessed that; but 
what are you going to do?” 

“That old Jew, Ibrahim, found out the 
thing, somehow, and came here to-day for 
you ; and when you weren’t here, he came 
over to The Home and saw me. They’re 
playing a dangerous game, but then the 
stakes are big, too. They’ve got some of 
the Palace people with them, and when the 
fire broke out, they were going to knock 
Abdul on the head, dress him as a woman, 
and carry him off by water, and hold him 
in pawn till they see how things pan out.” 

“By water?” I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Exactly. Your surprise just illustrates 
the shrewdness. Who would dream of 
looking for his Majesty behind the yash- 
mak of a woman who had fainted in the 
excitement of the fire? But I said no 
harm should come to him, and I'll keep 


my word if it’s my last act on earth. I’ve 


been bluffed, I know ; but it’s a tough deal 
that finds me euchred. 
pool, and I’m a dude if I don’t scoop the 
lot.” 


I’m going for the 


“ And we are waiting now?” 

“For news of that caique, the caique 
that carries His Majesty. That old Ib’s a 
sleuth, and he’s frozen on to this thing just 
up to his hair parting.” 

“ But you're surely not going out to-night 
yourself, Cyrus. Now that I’m back, I can 
go. 

“T shall see it through myself.” 

“ But not 
man.” 


you're strong enough yet, 
“T can’t get stronger, Mervyn, in time 
But I’m 
You'll come along, of 
course; and hadn’t you better put some 
thing else on in the way of clothes?” 

A minute or two, with Stuart’s help, saw 
me changed, and when I went back to 
Grant he was sitting at the table, with his 
head bowed in his hand. 


for the deal, even to oblige you. 
going all the same. 


“There’s one name we haven’t mentioned, 
Mervyn—Haidée.” 
“Where is she ?” I asked. 


*T don’t know.” ‘The words were firmly 
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spoken, but he winced and closed his 
eyes involuntarily, as if in deep pain. Then 
with an effort he opened them, and looking 
at me, added: “ You’ve seen this devil, 
Maraboukh ; what’s the truth about her? 
I want the truth—and can bear it.” 

“TI believe she has been used as a tool 
by him—and a tool only.” 

“On your honour, Mervyn?” he asked, 
his eyes lighting, and his great, gaunt face 
alive with eagerness. 

“On my honour, Cyrus.” 

“God be thanked it’s no worse than 
that,” he said fervently. ‘‘Old Arbuthnot 
tells me I was poisoned, and Enid—but 
she was mad—declared that Haidée had 
done it. But I’d swear to her innocence, if 
it was my last breath.” 

“The poison was meant for me, Cyrus 
—to stop me from seeing that lying paper 
you brought away from the Pasha’s—I know 
that,” and I kept to myself my knowledge 
of the first attempt on him. 

“Rather I than you, Mervyn, for the 
mess is my making.” 

“We were hard on her, both Enid and 
I, for we both believed her guilty—at first.” 

“ My God, if that drove her away I could 
never forgive you,” he answered in a low 
tone, intense with feeling. 

“T will find her and get the truth,” I 
declared earnestly. 

“Tt may be too late, Mervyn. I am a 
dying man, and may die in ignorance.” He 
paused and added under his breath : “ And 
without seeing her.” 

I could make no answer; my heart was 
full at the sight of his suffering ; and we 
sat on thus in silence, until, to the relief of 
both of us, someone knocked at the door, 
and, opening it, ushered in a messenger. 

The news of the caique had arrived. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON THE GOLDEN HORN 


HE messenger had come at full gallop 
from Ibrahim, and brought a scrap of 
paper, with the words: “ All as arranged.” 
The form of message had been agreed 
and meant that the caique, for news of 
which we were waiting, had started, and 
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was being watched. The plan of Mara- 
boukh’s party was that the boat with the 
Sultan on board was to make for the 
Golden Horn, and land at a certain point 
some little distance above the Sweet Waters 
of Europe. There a carriage would be 
waiting to convey him to a lonely house 
in the hills, some twenty miles to the north- 
west of the Capital, belonging to one of 
Maraboukh’s friends ; and in that house he 
was to be kept, pending developments. 

Our intention was, of course, simply to 
cut off the caique at some convenient spot, 
rescue the august prisoner, and take him 
to The Home. And for our work the swift 
silent electric launch was an ideal boat. 
She was well named Zhe Silence. 

I made another attempt to dissuade 
Grant from facing the risk of exposure to 
the night air, but my protest was useless. 

“I’m going to see this through myself,” 
was his one inflexible answer. 

We drove down to the Galata landing- 
stage at a quick speed, got on board, and 
at first turned the boat’s head up the 
Bosphorus, thinking to cut off the caique 
before she entered the Horn. But we were 
disconcerted to find that quite a number of 
caiques were out, people having discovered 
that a view of the flames at Yildiz from the 
water was likely to be grander than from 
the shore. 

There was a double danger from this. 
The men in the caique for which we were 
watching might take alarm, and be driven 
to change their plans, with the result that 
we should miss them; while if they came 
on, it would be impracticable for us to 
tackle them without attracting an embarras- 
sing amount of attention from those in other 
boats. 

“They'll never face this crowd of boats, 
Cyrus,” I said. “It would be rank mad- 
ness to attempt to carry such a prisoner 
through them.” 

Grant was sitting with me amidships, 
huddled up in rugs and furs from the 
cutting night wind, which was sweeping up 
from the Sea of Marmora. 

“T think the crowd will help them. 
There’s less chance of attracting notice 
than if they were alone. 


“But, my dear fellow, a Mohammedan 
woman is never seen out of doors after 
sunset, except during Ramazan, and if 
they’ve rigged him out as a woman, the 
very fact would cause suspicion.” 

“They’ve only to slip the yashmak off, 
and clap a fez on his head, to change him 
back to a man.” 

“Then we shall never recognise the 
caique among so many. I think we’d 
better push on at all speed and find old 
Ibrahim, and hear what he says. Besides, 
we shall have someone on to us if we 
don’t look out.” We were lying motion- 
less close to the shore, under its shadow. 

He thought a moment, and 
decided quickly. 

“No, youre wrong, Mervyn. 
stand to win on my opinion. 


then 


I shall 
Put her 
about, Norman,” he said to the engineer. 
“Creep back along the shore, and lie up 
under the bank above the Old Bridge, 
and wait. We should risk too much if 
we took your plan, Mervyn. I’m glad I 
came.” 

The launch was turned and we crept 
along, right in the shadow of the shore, 
so quietly that the slight whirr of the pro- 
peller was scarcely audible even to us on 
board. Silently, we moved under the 
Outer Bridge, between the lights of Pera 
and the dark mounting shadow of Stam- 
boul, stole through the Port of Commerce, 
and came to rest just in the gloom of the 
Inner Bridge, and waited. 

Some of the crowd had begun to stream 
back from the Palace as we passed under 
the Outer Bridge ; and although the shouts 
of “ Fire” had died away, the people were 
too busy discussing the one exciting topic 
to spare attention for us. 

As we lay still, we could catch the 
occasional voices of men on some of the 
steamers and ships at anchor ; and now and 
again the clanking of a chain and the 
hauling of a rope reached us to the 
accompaniment of an oath in some 
European language. We showed no light 
of course, and the dim shadow of the 
launch was all but invisible in the gloom. 

I soon began to grow very uneasy. I 
doubted the correctness of Grant’s view 
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altogether, and feared that while we were 
waiting in this way for the caique that 
tarried beyond all calculation, we were 
running a big risk of losing it altogether. 

I had, indeed, been sceptical from the 
outset about this caique business. It 
seemed so hugely improbable that men 
capable of planning such a dangerous con- 
spiracy and carrying it to the verge of 
success were going to risk it by such a 
scheme. They were far more likely, 
if they got hold of the Sultan while 
the Palace was on fire, just to knock him 
on the head, and throw the body into the 
flames, leaving the remains, if found, to 
suggest that he had perished by accident. 

“*T don’t believe we shall see any caique 
at all,” I whispered after a while. 

“Why not ?” 

“T believe Abdul’s dead.” 

“No, he had to be kept alive. There 
were others beside me against violence.” 

“Then they’ve got him off by some better 
means than this.” 

“Not so loud, Mervyn—voices carry far 
in this stillness. 
there be?” 


What better means would 


“ Horses and a carriage.” 

“Ten times as risky. You forget the 
distance. The very simpleness of this 
dodge is the strength of it. We shall have 
them, don’t fear. But better not speak.” 

His confidence was and 
astonished me. I could not share it; and 


absolute 


as the dragging minutes passed, my im- 


patience began to ripen with positive 
irritation, while the necessity for silence 
added to my uneasiness and disquiet. 
Grant’s confidence became dogged obstinacy 
in my view, and I began to wish I hadn’t 
come. 

But Grant, who had a pair of powerful 
night glasses, kept them fixed upon the 
Outer Bridge, waiting with a patience that 
no delay could tire and a vigilance nothing 
could distract. 

Then suddenly his hand was laid on my 
arm. 

“They are coming,” he whispered. 
“Silence, now, as death,” he added to the 
men. 


There was a caique, sure enough; and 
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presently I could make it out coming 
slowly up ina direction that would bring 
them close to us. Grant saw this too. 

“ Lie down, every man. They must think 
the launch is at anchor,” he said ; and down 
we all went almost holding our breath in 
expectancy. 

Then we heard theoars. The rower was 
pulling with extreme caution ; long, steady, 
sweeping strokes, with scarcely a splash ; 
and the rowlocks had been muffled so that 
every possible sound should be minimised. 

“’There’s a launch ahead, look out,” said 
a low Turkish; and the next 
minute the caique passed us so closely that 
it seemed we might almost have laid hold 
of the gunwales, and I dreaded lest some- 
one might have curiosity enough to take a 
peep on board us. 

But no one did ; and when the boat had 
passed and we heard it shoot the bridge, 
Grant raised his head cautiously and slowly, 
and looked after it with his glasses. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said quietly, his voice 
showing not a trace of excitement, while I 
was so anxious I could scarcely keep still. 
“We'll let them get through the harbour, 
and then we'll be after them. Creep slowly 
under the bridge, Norman ; that'll do; keep 
well in the shadow. They’re putting out 
into mid-stream to get out of the way of 
the Admiralty; no, they've crossed right 
over. 


voice in 


Some minutes passed while we all strained 
our eyes through the darkness to catch a 
glimpse of the caique, until Grant said : 

“ We've given them rope enough. Half 
speed only, Norman, and get across to the 
Stamboul side; I'll tell you when to let 
her rip.” 

I’m sure every soul on the launch except 
Grant was excited as we turned and stole 
like a shadow across the harbour and then 
commenced the work of pursuit. 

“You were right, Cyrus, and I was 
wrong,” I said. ‘“ We shall have them.” 

“ Better not speak,” was his reply, as 
impassively as ever. “You'll have to speak 
presently when we catch them up. We 
shall stop them under pretence of looking 
for smugglers.” 

On we went then in dead silence along 
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the port of war, past the Admiralty, looming 
in the faint distance on the opposite shore, 
relieved here and there by a twinkling 
light ; then followed the even darker out- 
line of the big prison. The launch had to 
dodge in and out as we rounded the steam- 
boat piers, until the Horn narrowed sud- 
denly, and we crept right under the lee of 
the left shore to keep as far as practicable 
from the Arsenal opposite, and so on up 
until the pier at Balat, the filthy Jew 
quarter, was passed, and we were coming 
to the spot where the pursuit could best 
be brought to an end in the winding 
narrowing waters of the upper reaches 
among the hilly ground. 

We kept on dodging them in this way 
for another mile or so, keeping all the 
time out of sight and sound, until Grant 
gave the order for full speed ahead, when 
the launch seemed to jump away like a 
hound loosed from the leash. 

“ We shall go up to them quite openly,” 
he said to me. “I don’t want them to 
have a thought that we suspect whom they 
have on board. There’s just the fear that 
if they suspect, they may do some harm to 
Ask them 
whether they’ve seen anything suspicious, 
and while you’re talking, Norman will put 
us right alongside. Then each man must 
be marked off; there are only two of them ; 
one at the oars and one in charge ; and, if 
need be, jump right into the caique. We 
must risk upsetting it—anything to prevent 
a chance of violence.” 

We had four men on the launch, besides 
Grant and myself, and were thus far more 
than a match for them; and we were, of 
course, armed. 


the prisoner before we get up. 


We soon began to overhaul the caique, 


and when they saw us coming, the rower 
stopped and waited, and I hailed him. 
““Have you passed a boat or seen one 
with a couple of English sailors in it?” I 
asked. “The dogs are out smuggling.” 
“No, we've seen no boat since we passed 
the bridge,” declared the man at the oars. 
“Their vessel’s lying outside and the 
men must have pulled in somewhere.” 
“Who are you?” asked the man sitting 
aft. 
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“From the Customs House, Excellency,” 
I answered, as though recognising his as a 
voice of one in authority. 

“Well, we can’t help you,” was the reply, 
followed by a quick protest as Norman 
brought our launch alongside. 

I had already seen enough to know that 
this was indeed the caique we sought, and 
that huddled on the floor of the boat was 
something covered by rugs which the man 
sitting aft was endeavouring sedulously to 
conceal. 

“Tam sorry, but we must search your 
boat, Excellency,” I said, preparing to get 
into the caique. 

“You insolent rascal, do you know who 
Iam?” 

** Look out, sir,” cried a voice from the 
launch, Stuart’s I think ; and the words were 
instantly followed by the crashing thud of 
a heavy blow, while the caique rocked 
dangerously as the man who had been 
rowing fell full length stunned. In the 
meanwhile the man aft had drawn a 
revolver and was levelling it at me when 
Norman, seeing his intention, felled him 
with the heavy iron end of the boat-hook 
with which he had been holding the caique 
to the launch. 

It was all over in less than half a 
moment and I was out of danger even 
before I knew I had been in any, thanks to 
the promptness of those on the launch; 
and the whole thing was done without any 
noise. 

Being unwilling that our men, who knew 
nothing of the real object of the enterprise, 
should see the features of the Sultan, and 
perhaps recognise him, I stepped gingerly 
into the caique, for they are the merest 
cockle-shells for stability, and telling the 
men to steady her, I first satisfied myself 
that he was alive, and then, covering his 
face carefully, had him lifted out and laid 
under the awning of the launch. 

“What shall we do with the caique— 
sink it?” I asked when the 
two stunned men _ had been lifted 
aboard. 


Grant, 
also 


“No, it may be useful as evidence. Let 
one of the men row it quietly to The 
Home. And, Mervyn, have a look to the 
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two fellows. They mustn’t talk to ovr men, 
you know.” 

I told off one of the crew to row the 
caique back, giving him his orders what to 
do and say if anyone interfered with him, 
and then had a look at the two injured. 
They were both men of some importance, 
judging by their looks ; but I did not know 
either. ‘The man Norman had hit was 
pretty badly hurt and had lost some blood; 
so we dressed his wound as best we could, 
and, deeming it best to make things sure, 
I had both of them bound hands and feet, 
and improvised gags to stop them making 
any noise. Then I rejoined Grant who 
had given Norman orders to run with all 
practicable speed back to The Home. 

We were by no means out of danger yet, 
and should anyone stop us and discover the 
illustrious passenger we were carrying, we 
should have a very awkward job to explain. 

We ripped along at first at a great pace, 
keeping in the centre of the Horn ; but as 
soon as the pier at Balat came in view, we 
-ran in close under the shore, and reduced 
speed, creeping down much as we had gone 
up, and dodging in and out to take the 
fullest advantage of every speck of shadow. 

Suddenly we came to a dead stop, and 
Grant and I, who were sitting together 
close to our passenger, started and pushed 
back the awning to peer out. 

“There’s something going on in the 
harbour, sir,” said Norman; “I can make 
out a couple of boats cruising around 
across by the Arsenal yonder. Had I 
better hold on or lie low awhile?” 

“What boats are they? Here, I'll see 
for myself,” said Grant, and he took a 
long careful look through his glasses. 
One’s a ship’s boat of some sort, four- 
oared I think, but the other’s a launch, 
confound it. You must get through 
somehow, Norman. Creep on slowly on 
this side, and if they catch sight of us, you 
must make a bolt for it. Cautiously, 
mind.” 

We were now passing the ancient Greek 
quarter, Phanar, and forged on slowly at a 
snail’s pace for some minutes; and very 
anxious minutes they were, as we had to 
creep out round the steamboat pier there. 
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Then I heard Grant draw breath quickly in 
annoyance. 

“There’s another infernal launch coming 
up on this side, Norman. Run in on the 
shore side of that vessel ahead and wait for 
it to pass. Great thunder !—it’ll be a 
squeak.” 

We did as he said, staying the launch 
with boat-hooks, and waited, holding our 
breath in suspense. 

The stuttering snort of a steam launch 
and the loud whirr of its screw were heard, 
and came closer and closer, until the 
sounds were muffled as the boat passed 
on the other side of the vessel, and then 
grew louder again astern of us. 

Then once more we drew breath. 

“Go on, now, Norman. 
man.” 

We got past the Arsenal and reached the 
prison with the Admiralty in view ahead ; 
but still had the greater part of the harbour 
to clear, while the movements of the two 
boats we had first seen puzzled and alarmed 
us. Searching for something they certainly 
were, the launch with her nose down stream, 
and moving very slowly. I was watching 
her every movement, and when suddenly 
she sounded her whistle, giving three long, 
shrill, weird blasts, I nearly jumped off my 
seat in alarm. 

The launch that had passed us going up 
answered the signal ; and to our consterna- 
tion another answer came from far ahead 
of us away down the harbour. 

“There’s another of the brutes some- 
where,” growled Norman. 

It began to look as if we should have to 
make a bolt for it, and trust to the speed of 
our launch to out-distance them. We were 
going now very slowly, just keeping pace 
with the boat in mid-stream, and if we kept 
on at this rate we should only find ourselves 
cut off by her companion lower down the 
harbour. This difficulty was in Grant’s 
thoughts at the same moment. 

“You must let her rip, Norman, or we 
shall be cut off. Keep in as near shore as 
you dare, but get on full speed.” 

The launch near us was, fortunately, such 
a noisy brute that the sound of our pro- 
peller was not overheard, and we drew 


Feel your way, 
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ahead rapidly, and had covered three- 
quarters of the distance to the Inner Bridge 
before the scream of her whistle told us we 
had been observed. 

out into mid-stream now, 
Norman, and do the best you can,” said 
Grant. 

As we slipped out of the gloom of the 
Stamboul shore, boat which 
was lying close to the bridge with her nose 
up-stream, caught sight of us, and we heard 
some orders shouted by the man in com- 
mand, and saw her swing round as if to 
intercept us. Perceiving that he couldn’t 
do this, however, for we were rushing down 
stream at a tremendous pace, the captain 
of the launch changed his plan and put his 
boat through the bridge, with the object of 
heading us off at an angle between the two 
bridges; while the boat behind 
clanking and puffing after us, waking 
echoes on both shores with the incessant 
screeching, screaming din of her whistle. 

As we shot the bridge, our fix looked 
desperate. The distance between the 
bridges is somewhere about three-quarters 
of a mile, and the launch that was for 
racing us was at least a hundred yards 
ahead, going well, and forging rapidly out 
into mid-stream right in our path. 

“Can you do it, Norman?” asked Grant 
coolly. 


_ Forge 


the below, 


came 


“IT can’t race him, sir, though I may 
dodge him ; but it'll be a close call,” was 
the reply. 

“You must do it. I rely on you.” 

Norman turned our head to the Pera 
side, as if making for the landing-stage, and 
slackened the pace a bit; and those on 
the launch ahead, seeing this, altered their 
course accordingly, and someone hailed, 
and ordered us to stop. We held on, of 
course, making no reply, and the boats 
were rapidly nearing each other when 
Norman, judging his distance beautifully, 
swept our boat round to pass under the 
other’s stern. She could not turn in twice 
the distance that sufficed for us, and with 
another shout for us to stop, her engines 
were reversed, and 
right at us, 


she came backing 


It was a close call, as Norman had said, 
No. 7. 
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so close that those on board her were able 
to get a long boat-hook on to our port 
gunwale, while a couple of men jumped on 
board us. 

A better thing for us could not have 
occurred. ‘The boat-hook was knocked off 
instantly, and another turn of the helm set 
us past them; while the two men were 
seized instantly by our crew. 

“ Pitch said Grant 
quietly ; “then they must stop to pick ’em 
up,” and overboard they went in a trice, 
making a nice noise over the unexpected 
bath. “ Now, Norman, as hard as you can, 
go for the bridge before any boats can put 
off from shore ;” 


‘em overboard,” 


and a few minutes saw us 
out on the Bosphorus, tearing along for 
The Home at a pace no launch in Turkish 
waters could equal. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE “SHADOW OF GOD” 


\W* reached The Home without any 
: further interruption, and while the 
Sultan, who was still under the influence of 
the drug, was carried to the rooms prepared 
for him, I looked after the safe-keeping of 
our prisoners. 

Then I went in Enid, and 
learned, to my intense dismay and alarm, 
that she had not returned to the island. 
On carrying the news to Grant, I found him 
in a condition verging upon collapse, so ill 
that I dared not tell him. 

I found from Mrs. Wellings that he had 
risen from his sick bed directly after old 
Ibrahim had seen him and, despite all the 
protests and warnings of Dr. Arbuthnot and 
the specialist from Vienna, had insisted on 
going to the White House. 

The excitement of the night’s events had 
kept him up, but now that the strain was 
over, a relapse had followed, and he looked 
just like what he had described himself to 
be to me, a dying man. But go back to 
bed he would not, insisting to me that his 
work would not be completed until he had 
seen His Majesty and explained to him 
what had occurred. 

Leave him even to go in search of Enid 
I dared not, so I sent Norman off in 

H 


search of 
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The Silence with an urgent note to Dr. 
Arbuthnot requesting him to come at once, 
and to bring Dr. Eberhardt with him. 

When I went back to Grant, I found he 
had rallied after taking some brandy, and 
then I told him of Enid’s disappearance. 
We were discussing this and the position 
generally, when news was brought that his 
Majesty had recovered consciousness. 

“We must go to him. And you must 
come because you'll have to take my place 
now—I’m very nearly done; but I’ve kept 
my word.” 

The Most Illustrious One, the Shadow 
of God, cut a very sorry figure as we bowed 
ourselves into his august presence. He 
seemed shockingly ill, and had much the 
look of a man recovering from a very long 
and heavy drinking bout. He was dressed 
in an extraordinary medley of male and 
female clothes. A dirty fez was on his 
head, a long feridje hung round his body, 
beneath which his trousered legs and 
booted feet showed—a picture so comical 
that I coujd not restrain a smile, although 


I bowed low and long enough to prevent 


him seeing it. He was, moreover, in a 
condition of almost speechless terror ; and 
I am convinced he believed his last hour 
had come. 

When his eyes fell on Grant he started 
and trembled so violently that his lips 
refused to utter even an exclamation of 
surprise. We stood waiting for him to 
give us permission to address him, Grant 
having in the meanwhile sent the nurses 
out of the room. The silence lasted 
some minutes, until at length he 
managed to falter out some incoherent 
words, which Grant accepted as an in- 
vitation to speak. 

“Under the mercy of the God we wor- 
ship in common, your Majesty,” he said 
in French, “we have been the means of 
saving your life. I assure your Majesty 
you are as safe here as at any time at your 
Palace at Yildiz.” 

While I put this into Turkish—for 
etiquette had to be observed even at 
such a time—he was staring hard into 
our faces in turn as if to read whether the 
good news could really be true ; and some- 
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thing of his old confidence in Grant began 
to revive. 

“Where am I?” 

“In the house on the island which your 
Majesty graciously leased to me,” replied 
Grant; “and, with your permission, I will 
tell you how this has come about.” 

Abdul was so eager that he interrupted 
my interpretation of this with a_ hasty 
permission for Grant to speak. My poor 
friend was so weak that he could scarcely 
stand any longer and, getting permission to 
sit, he told the story of the rescue. He 
kept carefully out of sight the fact that we 
had ever been in any way connected with 
the conspiracy, and ascribed the presence 
of the launch in the Golden Horn to 
accident, or, as he put it, the Providence, 
which watched over the life and safety of 
the Illustrious Padishah; all the other 
details were, in the main, correct; but he 
suppressed the fact that we had taken two 
prisoners; and he ended by begging his 
Majesty to decide what he would do next. 

That the relation of the story had a vastly 
reassuring effect was very obvious, and by 
the time it was finished, it had done more 
to restore the Sultan to self-possession than 
anything else could have done. One sign 
of this was that he assumed at once his 
ignorance of French, and spoke through 
me. 

“How came the Palace on fire?” he 
asked. 

“T have no knowledge, tell his Majesty,” 
said Grant discreetly. 

“Tt must have been set on fire by those 
who—who would have murdered me.” 
He spoke with the hushed voice of fear. 
“But there shall be a_ reckoning,” he 
added, and his eyes glittered ominously. 

“Perhaps your Majesty can recall some 
of the facts?” suggested Grant. 

““T remember the alarm being raised, but 
something happened. I must have been 
struck down. I remember, too, being 
carried through the open air; yes, and 
wondering vaguely what strange dress I 
was wearing.” He glanced down then at 
his singular garb, and tore off the feridje 
and cast it from him with an expression 
of loathing. ‘“‘ My face was covered, too,” 
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he said, recalling the facts one by one, 
his hand to his head, and his manner half- 
bewildered. ‘‘ And I called out and, yes, 
I was in a boat, and someone poured 
something into my mouth. They held me 
down and I was half suffocated. And that 
was the last until I awoke here.” 

“It is and 
treacherous attempt was made upon your 


clear that a_ villainous 
Majesty’s sacred life, which we have pro- 
videntially thwarted. And now I must 
crave your gracious permission to retire. 
I am ill and weak.” 

* Do not leave me, Mr. Grant,” was the 
quick, frightened reply. 
you are with me.” 


“T feel safe while 


“Have no fear; no harm can possibly 
happen to your august person here; and 
my friend, Mr. Ormesby, who is entirely 
in my confidence, will answer for your 
safety with his life, even as I would with 
mine.” 

His Majesty did me the honour then to 
scrutinize me very closely indeed ; not alto- 
gether, perhaps, without some lingering 
suspicion, and certainly with a decided 
preference for Grant’s presence, and was 
quite unwilling to let him leave. 

“T need your help still, Mr. Grant,” he 
said irresolutely. 

“T am, of course, at your Majesty’s com- 
mands, but myself can do little more, I 
fear. Will you return to Yildiz? My 
launches are at your orders; or can we 
If I may 
done at 


send for any of your advisers ? 
suggest, something should be 
once.” 

“Yes, of course; but what?” he cried 
timorously. “I cannot move about with- 
out my guards. What is happening at the 
Palace? What have these villains done? 
Are my ministers safe? I might be going 
to my death if I were to return until we 
know what has occurred. I am helpless.” 
He was too unstrung at the fear of the 
possible danger to be able to think con- 
nectedly ; and I was now so anxious on 


Grant’s account, whose reserve of strength 
was visibly failing fast, that I interposed 
with a suggestion. 

“If your Majesty feels safer here until 
we have definite news of matters at the 
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Palace, I will go and ascertain what has 
occurred, and can see and bring to your 
Majesty any of your advisers; or I can 
carry to them any commands you may 
wish to issue.” 

He heard me quietly, and then sat in 
silence, looking every now and then very 
closely at me, until presently I saw an 
expression of subtle cunning come into his 
eyes and spread over his face. 

“You say I’m quite at liberty to leave 
here ? ” 

** Most assuredly, your Majesty,” replied 
Grant. 

“Then I will return to the Palace.” 

“Save that I fear that I cannot, for lack 
of strength, accompany you, every soul 
here on the island is at your Majesty’s 
absolute disposal.” 

“Mr. Ormesby will accompany me?” he 
asked. 

**As your Majesty pleases,” said I, bow- 
ing. He took leave of Grant, thanking 
him profusely for his help, and promising 
him great rewards, and went with me on 
board the large launch which lay ready at 
the landing stage. In his hearing, I gave 
the order to make for the landing-place 
close to the farther gate of Yildiz Kiosk. 
At his request, I stayed with him in the 
deck-house, where he sat wrapped up closely, 
exchanging not a word with me, except 
when I asked him for precise directions 
as to the spot where he would land. 

‘There was a faint glare in the sky, from 
the lights about the Palace and possibly 
from lingering remnants of the fire, and he 
peered at them mournfully and steadfastly 
through the windows of the deck house, 
buried in histhoughts. And in this silence 
we ran until we were within a mile of the 
point for which we were making. 

“Will you stop the boat, Mr. Ormesby, 
and turn now towards Stamboul? I have 
altered my mind.” 

“As your Majesty wishes,” and without 
questioning his intentions, I gave the neces- 
sary orders, and we began to run back for 
the Horn, and had continued this course 
for some ten minutes, when he said with 
the same abruptness : 

“T owe Mr. Grant and you also, Mr. 

H—2 
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Ormesby, an apology. Forgive me if the 
events of to-night have made me suspicious 
even of my real friends, as I see you are. 
This was to test you merely. 
many enemies. 


I have so 
I see now I shall be safe 
indeed among you on your island, and I 
wish to return there. Will you give the 
orders to return ? ” 

“ Your Majesty need not have doubted 
us,” I answered quietly, as I went away 
to have the boat’s head turned for the 
island. 

“T have been sorely tried, Mr. Ormesby,” 
he said, when I rejoined him ; “ but I shall 
trust you now absolutely, and put my life 
and more into your hands unreservedly.” 

“T am glad your Majesty is now con- 
vinced,” I replied drily. “And I think it 
is well you do not propose to land at 
Yildiz to-night.” 

“T have been thinking, but my head is 
not yet clear. I shall stay at your house 
on the island certainly until the arrange- 
ments for my safe return to the Palace can 
be made. In the meantime, you will go 
to the Palace and ascertain all. I will give 
you all necessary powers and authorities, 
with secret proofs that I am alive and well, 
to be given as I will instruct you fully. 
There may have been violent deeds done 
there ; but the hour of retribution is about 
to strike, and those who have dared to 
raise their hands against me may beware.” 

“The sooner I am at work the better, 
your Majesty,” I said, overpoweringly 
anxious to get away, on account of Enid. 

“Do you know anything of this plot, 
Mr. Ormesby?” he asked next. 

“T have knowledge of it, gained almost 
at the cost of my life, your Majesty ;” and 
I gave him such an account of what had 
happened during my visit to Maraboukh 
Pasha as I deemed advisable; and a very 
powerful impression the recital created. 

“ Then it was my deposition they plotted 
for. That may prove very important, and, 
as you say, urgency is vital. You know 
our language so well; do you also know 
our laws—I mean as to that ?” 

“So far as His Highness the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam is concerned? Yes, your Majesty.” 
The law he referred to is a curious one. 
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The Sultan has absolute power in appointing 
and discharging all the officers of State, the 
two chief of these being the dignitary, the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam—virtually the head of the 
legal and religious bodies—and the Grand 
Vizir ; while a somewhat anamolous law 
prevails that no Sultan can be deposed 
without the consent in writing of the former. 
When Sultan Abdul Aziz was deposed by 
Midhat Pasha, in the seventies, the Pasha 
took good care to make sure of the consent 
in advance. Without it, the army would 
in all probability have refused to acquiesce 
in the deposition, and a revolution would 
have followed. So now, if the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam were not in the plot, his action would 
prove the pivot on which everything would 
turn. Hence the imperative need to sce 
him at once and convince him of the 
Sultan’s safety. 

It was, therefore, decided that I should 
seek him first, even before going to the 
Palace, and after him the Grand Vizir; 
and his Majesty’s commands were to both 
to do nothing except to maintain the 
Government, until hearing further from 
him. 

I was then to go to Yildiz, seek out a 
certain commander, and carry to him full 
authority to take any measures necessary to 
restore order. The whereabouts of his 
Majesty was to be kept absolutely secret ; 
a report that he was ill was to be made 
public, if necessary. A large body of the 
household troops were to be kept ready to 
march at a moment’s notice, and three 
cruisers were to be anchored off the Horn, 
midway between there and the island. 

As we ran back, all these things were 
discussed in detail, and I then took occasion 
to speak of my fear for Enid’s safety, and 
what I had heard from Maraboukh con- 
cerning her, taking care to connect the 
matter with the plot. 

“Her safety shall be my especial care, 
Mr. Ormesby, and you shall find that if 
I know how to deal harshly with my 
enemies, I know also how to treat the 
friends I trust. You shall have full powers.” 

He was as good as his word. ‘The pre- 
paration of the necessary documents and 
proofs took some little time after we had 
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reached The Home, and when he _ had 
given them to me, and had repeated care- 
fully his instructions, he drew up with his 
own hand a special authority for my use 
in seeking Enid. This declared that I was 
engaged on urgent special service of State ; 
that all officials of every rank whatsoever 
were to assist me in any way I required, 
and to obey instantly any orders I gave; 
that I was representing him directly ; was 
to be regarded as armed with all his power 
and authority, and that anyone disobeying 
or neglecting my orders would incur his 
personal displeasure and be liable to heavy 
fines and imprisonment. 

When the special order was com- 
pleted, he paused, and said with much 
emphasis : 

“This is an earnest of my confidence 
and favour, your Excellency.” 

“Your Majesty means ?” I asked, struck 
by the mode of address. 

“This authority is to my special dele- 
gate, Ormesby Pasha. It is only fitting 
that one who carries so high a mission 
as yours should hold suitable rank. From 
now, your Excellency will be one of my 
most trusted Pashas.” 

“T am grateful to your Majesty,” I 
answered, with a low bow. 


“The obligation is yet on my side, your 
Excellency ; and my endeavours will not 
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cease until I have redressed the balance. 
For Mr. Grant there will be other con- 
siderations.” 

“If 1 am to do my work well, your 
Majesty, I must start about it at once,” I 
said ; and with fresh expression of thanks, 
and assurance of a wish to serve him, I 
bowed myself out of his presence. 

Thus unexpectedly equipped and pre- 
pared, I set out on my _ extraordinary 
mission, carrying with me, however, a 
double load of anxiety. I was, in the 
first place, fuil of fear for Enid’s safety. 
Norman, who had come back with the 
doctors, having brought word that she was 
not at the White House; while in the 
second, the report as to Grant’s condition 
was of the worst. I saw him a moment 
in bed before I left, but he could do little 
more than give me a feeble pressure of the 
hand as I clasped his while he whispered 
into my ear. 

“Find Haidée, old friend; let me see 
her.” 

“How is he?” I asked Dr. Arbuthnot, 
when I was out of the room. 

“He has killed himself, I fear,” he 
answered, shaking his head. 
him, but it was no use. 


“T warned 
He might have 
recovered; we both thoughtso, but now——” 
and he threw up his hands with a gesture 
of intense regret. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SOME ANGLING MEMORIES 


By ALEXANDER MACKIE 


In looking on the happy Autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


7 NAME,” said Babbage, “is but an 

empty basket until you put some- 
thing into it”; and to the angler every 
stretch of the river, however wrapt in 
scenic beauty, is not fully charged with 
interest till he has associated each indi- 
vidual pool and stream with stirring inci- 
dents— pleasant memories which belong 
entirely to himself. Even the angler 
grows old and his memory fails, but the 
last things to go are the minute details of 
his many adventures by the water. On 
these he never lapses; the day, the hour, 
and every slightest circumstance of col- 


lateral weight is duly registered on his 
mental tablets, and has been repéated too 
often to run any risk of fading. 
ever forget the bright June day when the 
air was heavy with the perfume of the 
yellow broom, and that magnificent four- 
pound trout took your worm just above 


Can you 


the boat-house? Or the day you lost the 
salmon because a stupid brown trout, the 
“rash, intruding fool,” took a fancy to one 
of your bob flies, and thus vicariously 
saved the life of his aristocratic cousin? 
Or the time you were marooned ll 
night cn the midst of an island through 
the sudden rise of the waters, and you 
had to wait for the fall of the spate till 
the coming of the daylight? Or the day 
you waded into a muddy pool and all but 
sank to your death in the slimy ooze? Or 
the spot where you hooked, ran, and landed 
your first grilse, fresh from the brine, with 
the sea-lice still adhering to his shining 
armour? Or the still summer night when 
you filled your basket in the moonlight, and 
the big pool was boiling with rises till the 
dawn broke the spell? No! these events 


the memory holds tenaciously, and even if 
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Tennyson. 


they pass for a time out of the mind a visit 
to the place brings them back with all the 
vividness of reality. 

There, now, is the Manse of ——, and at 
this very point where the babbling tributary 
joins the gleaming river, and where you 
have cast your fly a hundred times, how 
many associations crowd into your brain ! 
Two of them stand out above the rest. 
The former was a Spring incident, and took 
place on the Saturday of the first week of 
April. I had been fishing from Monday, 
and as the weather was every day growing 
in warmth and brightness, and the flies 
hatching out in increasing numbers, the 
trout were rising ever more jauntily, and the 
“take” was daily extending in duration, 
with a proportionate increase in the weight 
of the basket. It had been a week of ideal 
sport, the fish coming at the fly without 
any of that morbid shyness which grows 
upon them and makes them lethargic 
as the season advances. I had packed an 
ample stock of enjoyment into my short 
week ; but this was my last day, and I was 
timed to lunch at two, and leave by the 
coach an hour later. My basket was 
decently filled at half-past one, and I was 
beginning to think of reeling up. Just 
opposite that fringe of trees there, while 
working my way slowly over the fine broad 
stream, and keeping well down to the 
water-edge to be as much out of sight as 
possible, I had got into line with the ash- 
tree when suddenly and silently my point 
fly—a march-brown—was seized by some- 
thing heavy and solid. At first it felt like 
a log, and that made me open my eyes in 
wonder ; but it began to move up stream, 
and I thought it was time to mount the 
sloping embankment behind me, and gain 
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more scope for observation. In a moment 
I saw I was fast in a clean-run salmon, 
perhaps ten or twelve pounds in weight. 
It is every angler’s fate, sooner or later, to 
hook a salmon when fishing for trout, and 
sometimes he will escape accident and land 
his fish in .the most businesslike fashion, 
and sometimes fail egregiously when he 
least expects it. It is all the chance of 
war. Now, with an eleven-foot rod and a 
fine trout cast, you can do little with a 
vigorous fish except let him have his 
way. I held on as manfully as I could, 
and followed him up the stream, trying 
to be cool, and watching develop- 
ments with stoical calm. They came 
quickly. I was keeping strictly in line with 
my fish till he reached the neck of the 
pool; there he paused hesitatingly for a 
moment, then taking sudden alarm, he 
turned tail and darted down stream at a 
greater pace than human foot could cope 
with, but I ran, keeping the rod well up 
and back, and, the impetus of his first rush 
gradually abating, I was once more abreast 
of him, far down the pool where the water, 
though deep, is smooth and clear to the 
bottom. And there is your fish, low sunk 
in midstream, breathing himself for another 
rush, but, horror of horrors! your heart 
fails you as you note a danger, before 
unthought of, in the shape of a big spruce 
tree-trunk, bristling with projecting snags, 
which has been thrust into the bank as part 
of a breakwater against the disintegrating 
force of the descending ice. It projects 
under water at an angle of 120° into the 
current. To let him under this overhead 
bridge spells disaster, for the bob flies are 
certain to catch a snag, and revocare gradum, 
hic labor est. Safety lies in retreat from 
this region of danger, and by a little gentle 
pressure you urge him again upwards. 
Reluctantly he responds to your bridle 
pull, and resumes his upward journey, but 
quick as lightning, when the current 
becomes resistant, turns right about, and 
your best efforts with such a puny whip of 
a rod cannot pull him up till he has passed 
round the spruce barrier and has moved up 
underneath it. 


However, Providence is kind to you, for 
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here is a convenient pile of stones on the 
sloping embankment (they have been 
carted from the manse fields), and when 
you plump one 
proximity to his 
retreats ; 
the snags. 


down in dangerous 
nose, he judiciously 
marvellous luck, he is clear of 

Time and again this happens ; 
and now he is beginning to roll, and the 
temperature of your hopes is rising. The 
tenth time, it may be, the same game is 
played, and when your well-aimed stone 
sounds the retreat he is fast by the hair-lug 
dropper to that execrable spruce. But a 
strong pull leaves the hook embedded in 
the wood, and once more heis clear. Five 
minutes afterwards he is fast again by the 
remaining dropper. And this once Provi- 
dence is unkind. “’Tis destiny unshun- 
nable as death.” 

He breaks away, and with a rolling and 
unsteady motion, cruises slowly out of 
sight. I lose my lunch, but catch the 
coach, and the long journey of twenty 
miles is shortened by my having to repeat 
my narrative to several relays of fellow. 
passengers. 

The other incident associated with this 
locality was also a salmon episode, although 
quite different in character. It happened 
in the small tributary which joins the main 
river just at this point. The season was 
early September ; the cornfields were taking 
on the golden hues that prelude the 
harvest, and the hills which make the 
horizon on the West were gleaming in the 
richest purple, for the heather was still in the 
full flush of flowering. A brisk and bracing 
September day, with a clear blue sky, and 
that crispness in the atmosphere that causes 
the blood to tingle and makes one feel how 
pleasant it is to be alive and under the 
great eye of heaven! The river is just 
recovering from a spate, and the water, so 
thick and turbid two days before, is now 
clearing up and has reached the stage of 
clarification well-known to fishers as 
“tawny port.” The trout are rising 
encouragingly to the fly, and I am gradu- 
ally making a respectable basket by wading 
the stream at this point and that, and 
making the best of every likely corner. 
What was that? By Jove! a salmon in the 
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deepish pool some twenty yards below, 
where the mimulus flaunts its myriads of 
speckle-throated blossoms. Never did they 
look so beautifully fresh, and never did 
“garden escape” find so congenial habitat 
as this fair plant by the water’s edge, 
thriving as it never throve in the prim 
garden patch, whence by happy chance it 
came. 

There you mark down your fish; but it 
is useless to try him with a fly, for he seems 
restless and unsettled. Poor, benighted 
creature, he has come up with the spate, has 
lost his bearings in the heavy water, and 
now finds himself in narrower space than 
he had reckoned on. Whattodo? The 
chance of sport is too alluring to be lightly 
slipped. Ina flash I have a plan of 
campaign—pass round behind him, wade 
up from the rear, and if possible urge him 
into the shallower water above and await 
contingencies. Divesting myself of rod and 
basket, I creep, landing-net in hand, cau- 
tiously up to his lair, and have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him slip gently onwards, pass 
the head of the pool and breast the shallow 
ripples above, splashing excitedly as he gets 
into growing difficulties. I am not far 
behind, and, calculating the possibilities, I 
have paused for a moment to consider my 
next move, when something like a torpedo 
flashes in the water before me, bangs 
violently against my limbs, and bowls me 
over on my back with the suddenness of 
an electric shock. When I emerge, gasp- 
ing and dripping, my wading stockings are 
full of chunking water, and I feel consider- 
ably crestfallen. That salmon should take 
the thistle motto—nemo me impune lacessit. 
A sadder and wiser man, I pull off my 
fishing boots, empty out the water from my 
waders, and make for my rod and basket, 
wondering all the time how I can honour- 
ably account for my bedraggled condition, 
for prudential motives demand instant 
return and an immediate change of gar- 
ments. 

Sauntering down the green bank, I come 
to an elbow of the burn where there is a 
pretty broad and level expanse of shelving 
gravel, always clear of water except in 
floods, and lo! something glitters dazzlingly 
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in the sun, well over this side of the ridge. 
In a moment I am on my knees beside 
my stranded fish, stranded in his fright on 
the beach of sparkling, clean pebbles. 
Here he is, 7” articulo mortis, with only the 
slightest of dying tremors in his broad 
tail—a prime twenty pounder, as bright as 
steel and as plump as a city alderman. 
And the whole parish rang for nine days 
with the wonderful skill of the rod that 
could land a twenty-pound salmon from 
such an impossible streamlet. 

But to change the scene. Just above the 
leafy, sleepy hamlet, with its dozen odd 
little cottages, the river (another river in 
another Scottish county) broadens out into 
a wide and lake-like expanse, a long, still pool 
with scarce perceptible current, very deep in 
parts, and in its shallower regions rich with 
trailing ranunculuses and reeds and other 
aquatic vegetation which provide sump- 
tuous fare for the voracious trout. And 


here the spotted beauties are in abundance, 
lusty and weighty in your basket, when a 
stiff breeze ruffles the smooth and glassy 


surface of the pool; only you must fish 
from a boat, and many a rare day’s sport 
have you had there in your time, but of 
that anon. 

My adventure is concerned with the 
broken water below—the archipelago of 
islands between this and the stone bridge 
where the separate threads again re-unite 
into one full-bodied stream. For the 
hamlet boasts a thriving water-mill, and 
the spacious pool above referred to 
is in effect its dam, artificially 
formed by throwing a stony barrier ob- 
liquely across the river-bed, and thus 
utilising at a favourable point a collocation 
created by Nature herself. Some intelli- 
gent eye in the distant past saw its oppor- 
tunity, and the thing was done. It has 
changed the whole configuration of the 
spot; and now the mill-lade skirts the 
roadway on the left, and all the broad 
area between it and the right bank is a 
labyrinth of small streams, a bunch of 
scattered islands, dotted at hap-hazard 
between the high banks, but crowded 
most thickly on the left by the mill-race ; 
some larger, some smaller ; some with only 
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long reedy grasses on their surface, others 
with shrubs and overhanging trees, making 
in the /out ensemble a leafy paradise which 
one can wander in as unseen as in the 
intricacies of some South American river 
that cuts its way through the primeval 
forest. With a stiff, short rod and plenty 
of bright worms, one can spend a whole 
summer day dodging about the multiform 
runnels, and overhanging banks, and shel- 
tering miniature waterfalls, finding some- 
thing new at every turn. What interest 
and variety such a day’s sport can bring! 
And if you are careful and cool, and mode- 
rately alert, and sufficiently practised in 
casting to escape all the difficulties that 
the novice encounters in such surround- 
ings, you will have your reward, for these 
narrows are little fished, and are not 
affected by the native angler, who, as a 
rule, likes a free sky for his cast, and has 
a wholesome terror of catching his hooks 
in branches and losing his tackle. 

Well, here I was one July evening, after 
a broiling, sultry day. There had been 
grumblings of thunder in the afternoon, 
and indeed, it looked as if, away among the 
hills, there had been a sharp thunderstorm ; 
but all the electricity had been discharged, 
and now the air was clear and fresh, and 
the trout were in the complaisant mood 
which the angler loves best. Wading 
always, I worked up one side of an 
island, and then returning worked up the 
other, stalking every inch of the ground, 
and leaving no likely corner unprobed. I 
had covered about half of my beat—the 
lower half—and was negotiating the rear 
of the largest islet in the group when the 
glories of the sunset, right ahead of me, 
drew my attention upwards, and for some 
moments I was diverted from my proper 
activity by contemplating the gorgeous 
colouring of the western sky. When my 
eyes turn again to the river-bed, I am 
aware that the water is growing turbid and 
rising ominously. The gentle murmur of 
the overflow over the dyke is deepening to 
a roar, and I think it discretion to plant 
my feet on “rra firma. 1 am just in 
time, for in five minutes my island is the 
centre of whirling vortices and seething, 
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gurgling eddies. 
serious. 
twenty 


Things begin to look 

Heavy local thunder showers, 
miles inland, account for the 
sudden rising of the waters; it cannot 
last long of course; but meantime the 
sun has set, and though it will not be 
dark, for till mid-July is past there is 
never darkness in these northern latitudes, 
yet the prospect of being imprisoned all 
night on a river islet is by no means a 
matter of merriment. You are not in the 
mood for with Sir Walter's 
sentiment— 


agreeing 


A summer night in greenwood spent 
Were but to-morrow’s merriment. 

Further fishing is out of the question, so 
making prudentially for the highest part of 
the island, and brushing through the big 
tussilago \eaves with which it is thickly 
mantled, I undo my rod and prepare to 
bivouac. Fortunately there are several good- 
sized climbable trees which, if the worst 
come to the worst, can be scaled. The 
water is still rising, and on the whole I deem 
it wisdom to mount a sturdy ash, the leafage 
of which is sufficiently thin to be no great 
barrier to observation as compared with a 
competing beech whose leafy screen would 
obscure such view as is to be had. This 
was probably mistaken policy, for the curtain 
of beech would have kept off the dew. 
Soon I am comfortably ensconced among 
the branches, my rod and basket well 
secured by my side ; I feel quite reconciled 
to the necessities of my situation. There is 
no real danger; my only misgiving is that 
my failure to return to my home may cause 
anxiety ; only as I have on occasion fished 
through a whole summer night till sun-rise, 
I clutch at this as a likely explanation of 
my non-appearance. In any case I cannot 
help myself, for the extreme right bank of 
the river, some hundred yards away is a 
grazing field tenanted only by a group of 
black-polled oxen which have laid them- 
selves down to chew the cud of sweet 
content till morn. No help from that 
quarter. On the extreme left, indeed, 
glimpsing through the intervening trees, 
there is the high road running parallel with 
the current, and I have noted a farmer’s 
trap jogging along it, and at long intervals 
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several sporadic pedestrians. True, I might 
shout for help to the next passer-by when 
he is within hail, but no real help is possible 
till the spate subsides, and then I shall be 
independent of outside aid. My predica- 
ment, if reported at this late hour, would 
only create a flutter and disturb the normal 
serenity of the quiet little thorpe. So I 
elect to wait, and to hang ferdu on my 
ash-tree perch. It so happens that, although 
I have nothing to eat and the same to 
drink, I have a sufficiency of tobacco, 
albeit (and the discovery staggers me not 
a little) my match-box contains but two 
precious lucifers. However, there being 
little wind, I contrive with one of the two 
to light a cigarette, and when that is on the 
wane I transfer its glow to another, having 
still one vesta in reserve in case of accident. 

Gradually night broods down, and clothes 
all the landscape in her sober livery. An 
owl hoots weirdly over the old church; 
the village clock rings out the midnight 
hour; the water-rails send up their shrill, 
piercing screams ; a sickly ox coughs hollow 
in the dewy haugh; the bats are gyrating 
in complicated curves round and round in 
the open, a corncrake croaks out its harsh, 
grating note in the nearest field. By and by 
all nature is hushed but for the raucous roar 
of the tumbling waters and the silky swish 
of the diverse currents as they rush through 
their narrow channels and brush the grassy 
reeds. A heavy dew is falling; the ash- 
leaflets are dripping and my meagrely 
protected shoulders begin to feel damp 
and chilly, but I smoke on with stolid 
equanimity, only turning my gaze now and 
again in the direction of the dawn. As yet, 
however, there is no sign. A sense of 
drowsiness creeps over me; like Bottom, 
“T have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me,” but, my place being somewhat insecure 
for such a luxury, I turn about to make it 
more possible. Uncasing my rod and 
using the canvas cover as a band, I bind 
myself securely to the main trunk, and 
laying my back to the hard bole and 
straddling my legs over a stout branch I 
feel ready even for sleep. Not a downy 
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couch, certainly—the pillows are decidedly 
hard and unyielding—but throwing my 
cigarette into the swirling current, and 
balancing myself as stably as possible, I 
compose myself to grateful slumber. 

I doze for a time, but wake up with a 
start—the village clock is clanging three ; 
hard upon its sound comes clear and distinct 
the bright note of the “sweetly ferocious” 
cock, crowing defiance to his distant rivals, 
and answered at once “from faintly-echoing 
farms remote.” The eastern sky is suffused 
with grey light—the foretaste of the coming 
dawn. One black ox has risen from his 
lair and is stretching himself lazily into 
wakefulness ; I can see the white tails of 
the bobbing rabbits. A dog barks, the 
wood-pigeons are cooing in the firs, and 
the song-birds are piping their first sweet, 
gurgling notes. At four the early post- 
cart skips merrily along the turnpike, the 
postman whistling cheerily as he drives 
past. A blue pillar of smoke begins to rise 
from the only house chimney within my 
range of vision, and then comes the sun, 
gilding the tree-tops and catching the 
silvery wavelets of the bounding river. The 
spate is subsiding, but is not yet negotiable 
by my thirty-six inch stockings. However, 
I descend from my crow’s nest and make 
myself ready for departure at the earliest 
possible moment compatible with a safe 
transit. My limbs are stiff, my coat is 
damp; I am very hungry and in no mood 
to dwell lingeringly on the miracle of 
another dawn, but patience perforce is the 
only policy. It is seven o’clock and broad 
day before I make the plunge. My know- 
ledge of the ground comes in opportunely, 
and though I have to choose some curious 
and devious zig-zags, at last I reach the 
roadway and quickly pass to my own 
threshold. On the whole I deemed it 
politic to say nothing of my night-watch, 
and the household are still in the belief 
that I had been casting my fly in quite 
normal fashion :at an all-night fishing. 
Indeed, my full basket came in to cor- 
roborate the idea that I had not mis-spent 
the hours, and I did not contradict. 
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~VERYBODY is familiar with the sar- 
} castic observation of Dr. Johnson, 
that the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the high road 
that leads him to England. But in 
judging of Johnson’s peculiar venom 
against north countrymen, we must 
always remember that most of his re- 
marks about them were spoken either to 
a Scotchman or in his presence ; and in 
the case of a man like the Doctor, who 
has an instinct for opposition, conver- 
sation does not always bring out honest 
opinions. Indeed, it often seems to me 
that there was more of the North Briton 
in Dr. 
the south countryman. He would have 
sympathised with the dying Scotchman 
who, when asked if he would like to 
have a minister called in to pray with 
him, replied that he would see a 
minister, but “I dinna want to pray: I 
want to argie.” Johnson’s remark, how- 
ever, about the road to England has a 
family resemblance to the other gibe that 
the road to London is lined with Scotch- 
men, and when we are told that in London 
there are more of the particular nation than 
there are in Edinburgh, we realise perhaps 
that it is not altogether the ill-nature of the 
remarks which has kept them alive. But 
just at present the road to London is 
lined not with Scotchmen, but with Lon- 
doners, and the curious thing about this 
fact is that a very large proportion of their 
number are visiting a city to which they are 
strangers. They do not know London as 
well as they do Paris, Naples, Rome, or New 
York. And I think it would be an excellent 
experience for these returning Londoners, 
while the holiday spirit still possesses 


Johnson’s own character than of 


them, to exercise their imaginations in 
such a way as to enable them to enter 
London as tourists. They should save 
up a few days at the end of their holiday 
for this purpose. Why should not a 
Londoner, once in his life at any rate, 
spend his whole holiday seeing his city ? 
I have for a long time had an idea of 
this sort in my mind, and I hope to 
carry it out at some future date. I shall 
put on my usual holiday costume, pack 
my portmanteau, say good-bye to my 
family, and then for illusion’s sake take 
the train to Reading, returning by the 
next to Paddington. I shall live at a good 
hotel, just as I should if I were in Switzer- 
land or Italy. This in itself would be 
a new experience for many who have never 
yet tried life in a London hotel. Then I 
should lay myself out to pull up the arrears 
of a lifetime. It is probable that some 
Americans will be staying at my hotel, and 
it will be my aim to make friends with 
them, and so obtain invitations to join their 
excursions. They have been reading up 
the subject for years, and have come to 
London fully posted up with the places 
that are worth seeing. They always make 
admirable guides. We wander about Con- 
tinental cities leisurely and with abundance 
of curiosity, and are able to discover their 
interest and beauty. The average Londoner 
rushes to the City every morning and back 
to the suburbs in the evening. But my 
friends the Americans will do in London 
what I should do in Paris or New York, 
and under their guidance I shall see 
London as I have never yet seen it—with 
the eye of the tourist, and not of the man 
of affairs. And at the end of the month 
I shall have a day at Brighton, returning 
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to town thoroughly invigorated after the 
change of scene and life, and widened 
experience. This is, 1 know, a counsel 
of perfection, and as a beginning, I merely 
claim from returning Londoners a few 
days at the end of their summer holiday 
for the enjoyment of their own city. 
It is a horribly prosaic idea, the im- 
mediate settling down into the official 
groove, the immediate change from the 
Panama to the silk hat, from the guide- 
book and map to Zhe Times and Stock 
Exchange quotations. The setting of our 
holiday sun should be like its rising; we 
should return in the same “clouds of 
trailing glory” that we set out. It could 
so easily be arranged with the manager of 
a London hotel to have us driven to our 
suburban door in a char-a-banc. The next 
day we can return to business, and though 
London, as we have recently seen it, will 
be, for the next twelve months, as far from 
us as Paris or New York, we shall be able 
to add the place to the list of the cities that 
we have visited, and even dogmatise about 
its beauties. 


The only opportunities which some of us 


have for seeing London are when our 


country cousins visit us. I have always 
derived much instruction and entertainment 
from my own efforts to act as guide on 
such occasions. One year I invited an old 
friend of mine, the sexton of a country 
church, to visit me. In accepting the 
invitation, he told me that he had had only 
two “ outings ” during the whole of his life ; 
he had been to London for a day in the 
year of the Great Exhibition, and he had 
been at another time to his county town 
“to bury his mother.” Being himself a 
gravedigger, I am sure that the latter visit 
had yielded him the more enduring satis- 
faction. His was a most interesting 
character. I remember calling upon him 
after his wife’s death, and offering what 
poor words of consolation I could com- 
mand. He was stricken down with grief, 
and it was not until I changed my tone and 
asked casually, “By the way, John, who 
dug your wife’s grave?” that his old anima- 
tion was aroused. In a moment he was 
himself again. ‘“ William Jones, Sir,” he 
answered, with infinite scorn in his voice; 
and then with an inimitable turn up of his 
nose, he added: “And it were a grave, 
Sir.” What the. old man must have suffered, 
in his professional capacity, by the side of 
that open grave, who can tell ? 
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He came to London, and never was I 
more conscious of the truth that the eye 
sees only that which it brings with it the 
power of seeing. His prevailing note all 
the time was z/ admirari, and he moralised 
in a graveyard fashion at all the sights that 
were shown to him. I took him to see the 
Houses of Parliament, and he appeared to 
regard them with withering scorn. “It’s a 
pity they can’t agree,” was his only remark 
to me as we walked out of Palace Yard, 
and I could think for the moment of no 
suitable reply. I took him to the Park, 
thinking that the wealth and fashion of the 
world would impress him. Not a bit; he 
seemed to see in the not very distant future 
a marble tombstone over every finely-dressed 
person, and he implied to me with real 
democratic contempt that the raw material 
of the grave was the important thing, and 
was the same for peasant as for prince. 
London, in fact, bored him, while the 
thought that a death might occur in his 
country parish during his absence haunted 
him all the time. He could trust nobody 
in the parish but himself to dig a grave. 

I took an old lady from the same village 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral ; she was visiting 
London on a house-cleaning expedition, 
and wished to see some of the sights before 
she returned home. I showed her the 
various monuments; I waxed eloquent 
over the proportions of the building, over 
its history, and the great scenes which it 
had witnessed. The charwoman listened 
patiently to me, but all the time said never 
a word. She appeared to me absorbed, 
struck dumb by the magnificence of the 
surroundings. As we left the building, 
she gave a last backward look at the choir, 
and then her over-burdened soul found 
voice: ‘Well, sir, if I ’ad the cleanin’ of 
them there brasses, I’d make ’em shine a 
bit better.” I told her I was sure of it, 
and, at the same time, made a secret 
resolve to change our plans for the morrow, 
and instead of Westminster Abbey to sub- 
stitute a visit to a steam laundry. The 
alteration in plan, when it came off, was 
much appreciated. 

It is so difficult for most of us to be 
sympathetic guides, to understand, when 
we ourselves are enthusiastic over anything, 
why the companion beside us is perhaps 
gaping. Some years ago I said to an 
omnibus driver as we were driving one 
Sunday morning down Haverstock Hill: 
“ How nice it is to see so many people 
coming up to Hampstead to enjoy the air 
and the beautiful scenery.” He gave in 
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return a very expressive chuckle. “It’s a 
happetite for hale, sir, they are coming up 
to ’Ampstead for, every man of ’em. If 
yer don’t believe me, go and ’ave a look 
outside Jack Straw’s ten minutes afore 
opening time. Scenery, indeed! There's 
nothing like ’Ampstead air,” he went on, 
“but, bless: yer, sir, genelmen like you 
and me, as lives ’ere all our bloomin’ lives, 
we don’t know what it is; we're kinder 
accustomed to it, and when we wants a 
thirst we ’as to go to Brighton, ’Astings, or 
Margate. It’s all that as ’elps to make 
’Ampstead so dear,” he added, with a pro- 
found sigh. I had thought it was the 
scenery we were paying for, but I think 
differently now. 


The whole question of “ Imperfect Sym- 
pathies” is raised when we lament the 
difficulties we experience in sharing one 
another’s impressions. Something brings 
us together; we appear to be affinities ; 
we are both responsive for a time to the 
same influences, but some fleeting breeze 
catches the sails of the one and not the 
other, and then we drift apart, only dimly 
conscious of the determining cause. In 


our own minds the drifting is nearly always 


the fault of the other. But this is one of 
the illusions of life. I confess I am almost 
inclined to fancy sometimes that we shed 
our personalities as often as we do our 
skins. I often wonder how I should get 
on with my old self of twenty years ago, if 
we could meet one another and exchange 
confidences. We should have so little 
in common: we should disagree on so 
many points and have little sympathy with 
each other’s pursuits. We should find that 
we differed in politics, that we attended 
different churches, did not care for the same 
books, and that we loved different women. 
I hate prigs and opinionated youngsters, 
and I should not be able to hide my 
disgust at my companion. To myself I 
seem to have travelled far in twenty years, 
but I am well aware that the fact is not 
apparent to old friends who from the 
yutside can see obvious resemblances in 
certain directions, in little traits of habit 
and character, by means of which the con- 
tinuity of our personalities is most apparent. 
“You express very different opinions from 
those you formerly held,” said an old 
friend to me the other day, “but you 
advance them just as unreasonably, and your 
temper in argument is no better.” “I 
recognised you at once,” remarked an old 
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schoolfellow to me whom I had not met 
since I was a boy. ‘“ You remember,” he 
went on, “ the nickname we gave you: our 
ridicule never cured you of that mannerism. 
I am afraid any treatment is hopeless now.” 
A man’s bookshelves are perhaps the best 
witnesses to his changing opinions and 
certain enduring characteristics. I have 
always been in a small way a buyer of 
books, and when I have been under the 
spell of any particular enthusiasm I have 
gathered around me the books of my hour. 
Even in the varieties of binding and price 
the curious man could trace the different 
pecuniary embarrassments and_ windfalls 
I have enjoyed. “The history of my 
opinions ” is to be read on my bookshelves. 
But the history has no index, and the dates 
and leading events are not set forth - “in 
strict sequential occurrence.” For I have 
arranged my books, like Wordsworth did 
his poems, according to their quality and 
the subjects they treat. Books of the 
affections, of the fancy, of the imagination, 
and so on, are grouped together without 
regard to their appearance or the date of 
purchase. By detaching them from their 
chronological order I try to hide from 
others the inconsistencies and indiscretions 
of my career. But I do not deceive myself; I 
have placed Paley’s “ Evidences,” well-worn, 
and with the look of a second-hand 
purchase about them, side by side with a 
good edition of “ Literature and Dogma,” 
and the world sees only the evidence of a 
liberal-minded reader. ‘To me it is, as it 
were, the hobnobbing of two distinct 
periods of my life, the connecting link of 
which will be found on other shelves. I 
find an old yellow-backed volume of Miss 
Braddon at close quarters with a work of 
George Meredith’s, and the outsider thinks 
Iam wanting in literary perspective. He 
does not see what I do: that the one was 
my first love and the other my last, and 
the two volumes have that community of 
interest which belongs to two women who 
have been loved by the same man. ‘There 
is also a streak of antipathy inevitable 
between a first and last love, because “ the 
last” knows that her only serious rival is 
“number one.” “The others” don’t count for 
much. Every man who #s a man keeps a 
tender place in his heart for “ number one,” 
though he and she have long ago outgrown 
each other and drifted apart. Such con- 
siderations often explain the curious 
arrangements of a _ book-lover’s shelves. 
“The others” are scattered irreverently 
among his works of the fancy. 
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As I sit smoking in my armchair, 
ephemeral works on the Drink Question, 
the Vaccination Question, the Eastern 
Question, the Irish Question, look down on 
me, and reproach me for my fickleness and 
loss of enthusiasm. “Do Miracles 
Happen ?” is a questioning title which con- 
fronts me every day on my shelves, but 
now with so weak an appeal that it scarcely 
needs a note of interrogation. “Is Life 
Worth Living?” reminds me of a time when 
I thought the balance-sheet of a man’s 
existence showed a deficit, while a work 
entitled ‘The Evolution of Marriage” 
recalls to me the fact that I was once a very 
inquisitive bachelor. One or two volumes 
of now quite ancient date with alluring 
titles, such as “How to Succeed in 
Journalism ” and “ The Secret of Success in 
Authorship,” remind me of the foolish and 
impatient period of youth when the short 
cut to everything is thoroughly believed in. 
‘There is one feature of my shelves, how- 
ever, which is really a disturbing element 
in any theories which may be formed of the 
possessor’s character. For at odd times in 
my life I have bought, one after the other, 
all the volumes in a series, and in this way 
there have crept in works with which I 
have no affinity, which express nothing con- 
cerning me, and are my ugly ducklings. 
Should I ever have purchased, except in a 
series, Southey’s “Colloquies on Society,” 
or “ The Story of Euclid”? I have the 
sermons of Cardinal Newman, and much 
I value them; but why do I also own 
those of Dr. Blair? A man is known by 
the company he keeps, and also by the 
books which he possesses. How can I 
doubt the continuity of my personality 
with such evidences before me? He is 
surely a poor creature who wants to forget, 
who, for instance, when he has learnt 
wisdom, is prepared to sell his literary 
rubbish-heap and purchase straight away 
“The Best Hundred Books.” Recollection 
fills out our lives; forgetfulness reduces us 
to creatures of the moment. 


It is the dull time of the publishing year, 
and we are therefore grateful to any author 
of distinction who is courageous enough to 
risk all the disadvantages which result from 
a public appearance out of the season, and 
who gives us a book which has the double 
charm of being interesting to students and 
philosophers, and amusing to readers of 
light literature. Whatever else may be said 
against Mr. Bernard Shaw, he has, as he calls 
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it, “that literary knack of mine which hap- 
pens to amuse the British public,” and for this 
reason his philosophy, his politics, and his 
evident seriousness of purpose are tolerated 
by respectable fathers of families and by old 
as well as new women. For without the 
humour, what a wicked book “ Man and 
Superman” would appear to such people. 
To put it plainly, the teaching of the volume 
—and it is admittedly full of a moral pur- 
pose—is suggested by Plato in the fifth 
book of the “ Republic,” that the energies 
of the human race should be devoted 
to producing, not by moral precept or 
example but by special physiological 
selections, the superman. For man as he 
exists at present, and has existed, is a 
dismal failure. Mr. Shaw has proved it 
to his own personal satisfaction : he shows 
us how contemptible the creature is in the 
play which is before us. Ergo, our system 
of breeding him is wrong: we must begin 
again. And he argues out this point to 
us with his accustomed brilliancy, wit, 
and mockery of all things divine and 
human. In his “Epistle Dedicatory” 
to Mr. Walkley he says, “I do not 
know whether you have any illusions left 
on the subject of education, progress, and 
so forth. I have none. Any pamphleteer 
can show the way to better things; but 
when there is no will there is no way. 

Progress can do nothing but make 
the most of us all as we are.” ‘To me this 
is the most significant and interesting pro- 
nouncement in Mr. Shaw’s work. It is the 
key to the solution of his problem play, 
because it is the key to the author’s mind. 
There is profound philosophy as well as 
humour in Mr. Gilbert’s lines which tell 
us that we are all born either little Liberals 
or little Conservatives. Whatever adverse 
circumstances surround each child, the set 
of the mind is towards one phase of thought 
or the other, and by the time a man has 
reached middle age he has usually discovered 
his particular destiny. Some reach it easily 
and intuitively, others by a process of 
exhaustion. Mr. Shaw was born a little 
Conservative, and his early surroundings 
were perhaps antagonistic to his natural 
tendencies ; his intuition was weak, and 
his life hitherto has therefore been one 
long argument with himself and others. 
But the end was fore-ordained. Liberalism, 
Socialism, Anarchism have naturally failed 
to satisfy conservative instincts which loathe 
all forms of idealism ; such creeds live on 
hopes and dreams, and in the Shaw tem- 
perament there is no abiding-place for 
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things of this sort. He wants—he almost 
craves for finality, even in purpose. Mr. 
Shaw sees with us all that the failure 
of our hopes and ideals lies in the 
weakness of human character, and he 
does not admit that the mere existence in 
the mind of man of a capacity to hope and 
dream is of immense moment, and is part 
of what he himself calls the purpose of 
Life. He simply takes various mani- 
festations of this capacity to idealise, and 
he has no difficulty in holding them up 
to ridicule: these are ridiculous, he seems 
to say, therefore to idealise at all is 
futility. He mocks at the gulf which so 
often exists between the purpose and the 
act. Let us wind up all our mutual im- 
provement societies, all our federations 
and leagues, which only leave us where 
we were: the present material we have 
on hand is useless; let us wait for 
a fresh “Creation of Man.” Then the 
curtain comes down, and Mr. Shaw leaves 
off, as all problem play-writers do, with a 
note of interrogation. But the question 


every reader of his play puts is, “ Has Mr. 
Shaw provided against the possibility, after 
the new Creation, of another ‘ Fall of Man’?” 
How is he going to keep out the evil ten- 


dency to idealise? Mr. Shaw has said in 
his preface that “any person under the age 
of thirty who, having any knowledge of the 
existing social order, is not a revolutionist, is 
an inferior,” and, remembering him as I do 
in his own pre-thirty days, he was certainly 
then, on his own showing, a very superior 
individual. But he is now over thirty, and 
Ecclesiastes is the preacher most to his taste. 
He seems to have made the discovery that 
most of our efforts at reform end in baffling 
and thwarting the purpose of Life, and 
until we have developed, in addition to the 
eye of the body, a mind’s eye which shall 
see what that purpose is, we had better 
hold our peace, marry, and raise children. 
And so by a process of exhaustion Mr. 
Bernard Shaw accepts a working philosophy 
which the average British Philistine arrives 
at by intuition. 

Swift and Thackeray are perhaps the 
greatest satirists in our literature ; but while 
the one had a genius for pitiless mockery, 
the satire of the other was never mockery, 
because it was so full of pity. Mr. Shaw 
has more affinity with Swift than with 
Thackeray. In another way the similarity 
is most marked. The great work of Swift, 
in which he holds up to scorn his fellow 
men, has become a child’s book, and “ has 
been read with wonder and delight by 
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generations of innocents.” 
as Mr. Birrell has reminded us, “to 
shock adults, and it amuses children.” 
“Man and Superman” may enjoy pro- 
longed life if kept sandwiched between 
the “ Epistle Dedicatory ” and “‘ The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook,” but there are already 
indications that it will amuse our children. 
I remember the first night of Mr. Shaw’s 
play, “ Arms and the Man,” and how he 
came before the curtain and expressed 
his disappointment at the reception which 
had been given to his work. What 
he had intended to be a tragedy had 
been understood by his audience as a 
farce. And that is how we all regard 
“Man and Superman.” After the 
elaborate reasoning of the “Epistle 
Dedicatory” and the epigrammatic bril- 
liancy of “The Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book,” there seems to me, at any rate, a 
sort of anti-climax in the play itself, with 
its conventional stage situations, its slang, 
its suggestions of Colonel Ingersoll, and 
the up-to-datedness of its  music-hall 
jokes. I feel how much better W. S. 
Gilbert would have worked out the same 
idea, and I say to myself, “If only Shaw 
had but just a touch of Thackeray’s 
pitifulness!” Without something akin 
to it, he may set himself to write tragedy 
or comedy, but the result will probably 
be farce. But it will be brilliant farce, 
which we shall laugh at over the walnuts 
and the wine, and on the morrow find our 
appetites whetted for the philosophy of the 
Shorter Catechism or the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


It was written, 


As an antidote to Mr. Bernard Shaw I 
have been studying the Apocrypha, which 
is in course of publication in “ The Temple 
Classics.” In the cases of several of the 
books, one understands and appreciates 
the reasons which have deprived them of a 
place in the Authorised Version, but I have 
always thought that “The Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus ” was unjustly passed over. It is 
“the most complete text-book on morals 
preserved from Hebrew antiquity.” The 
philosophy is frankly utilitarian, and “to 
fear God and keep His commandments” is 
shown to be the way to happiness. To 
the ordinary reader the work is more 
interesting even than “The Proverbs” 
or “Ecclesiastes,” because it is more 
minute in its directions as to the con- 
duct of life; it descends to particulars, 
with the inevitable result that to another 
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generation it is full of humour and the 
pathos which is so akin to humour. “Be 
not as a lion in thy house, nor frantick 
among thy servants,” is a wise counsel 
which might well have been bound up with 
the Scriptures. ‘“ Marry thy daughter, and 
so shalt thou have performed a weighty 
matter, but give her to a man of under- 
standing,” is a saying charged with the 
philosophy of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
should humble him much when he is more 
than ordinarily bewildered at his own 
originality. “Use not much the company 
of a woman that is a singer, lest thou be 
taken with her attempts,” betrays a know- 
ledge of the susceptibility which has al- 
ways accompanied a musical temperament. 
“A man may be known by his _ look, 
and one that hath understanding by his 
countenance when thou meetest him. A 
man’s attire, and excessive laughter and 
gait, show what he is.” This is delicately 
put: the reader is asked to supply the 
missing word. And is not the following 
a universal experience, although Charles 
Lamb would have perhaps limited it to 
Scotland? “He that telleth a tale to a 


fool speaketh to one in a slumber; when 
he hath told his tale, he will say—‘ What 


is the matter ?’” 
to see the point.” 


In other words, “I fail 

Even such matters 
as the behaviour at the dinner-table are 
not considered beneath the wise man’s 
notice. ‘Eat as it becometh a man 
those things which are set before thee; 
and devour not, lest thou be hated. 
Leave off first for manners’ sake, and 
be not insatiable lest thou offend. When 
thou sittest among many, reach not thine 
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hand first of all.” And I like these 
sentiments: “The beauty of a woman 
cheereth the countenance, and a man 
loveth nothing better.” “He that getteth 
a wife beginneth a possession, a help like 
unto himself and a pillar of rest. And he 
that hath no wife will wander up and down 
mourning.” Such is the envy of the 
bachelor in all ages. But the married man 
has his troubles, which, when observed by 
the bachelor, restore him to cheerfulness. 
“As the climbing up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words 
to a quiet man.” 

Like all ancient and modern moralisers, 
the author reserves his strongest and 
bitterest sayings for women ; he cannot get 
away from the subject ; the eternal woman 
question breaks in upon all his meditations 
on wisdom and virtue. His was essentially 
a commonplace mind, and woman puzzled 
him; when he is not annoyed he is be- 
wildered. ‘There be three things that 
mine heart feareth, and for the fourth I was 
sore afraid: the slander of a city, the 
gathering together of an unruly multitude, 
and a false accusation: all these are worse 
than death. But a grief of heart and sorrow 
is a woman that is jealous over another 
woman.” Note the ear for artistic effect 
the writer possesses in his introduction of 
the fourth thing of which he was sore afraid. 
The method partakes of the exaggeration 
we allow to all artistic work. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has evidently studied and assimilated 
“‘ Ecclesiastes,” and I now recommend to 
him, as an antidote, “ The Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus,” which might almost be re-named 
“Woman and Superwoman.” 








FEEDING THE GULLS: WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


From a Drawing by Harold Percival. 





